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CHAPTER I. 


Tue Ancient Famity or Dre Mersac. 


ESIDE a hedge of 
prickly cactus and 
spiked aloes, a tall, 
dark-haired girl 
stood erect and mo- 
tionless. She was 
shading her eyes 
with her hand, and 
gazing intently at 
some distant object. 
From the point at 
which she had taken 
up her station the 
ground fell away in 
stony watercourses 
and wooded ravines, 
till, far beneath, a 
silvery line of foam 
marked the shore 
of the wide expanse 
of blue sea which 
stretched away from 
it to meet the ho- 

; rizon. Behind her 
was a large garden, in which feathery bamboos, ragged bananas, and 
tall palms were intermingled with plants and flowers more familiar to 
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the season was the month of February, and Northern Europe was still 
hard frozen or dreary with gales and driving rain, though here in Algeria 
the roses were in bloom, and the air was full of the scent of spring. 

Bareheaded she stood under the African sun, a graceful, majestic 
figure ; and the breeze, as it swept in fitfully from the seaward, set the 
rosy almond-blossoms flying, and dropped a stray one now and again 
upon her abundant dark tresses. As to the fact of her beauty there 
could be no question ; but there could be, and indeed was, a considerable 
divergence of opinion as to its attractiveness—those of her own sex 
generally according her their tribute of admiration without stint, 
whereas men, while admitting that in form and feature she was as per- 
fect as an old Greek statue, sometimes complained that she was almost 
as cold, and that for so young a girl she was too impassive and self- 
possessed to be fascinating. To be fascinating was assuredly not one of 
her aspirations ; that much might be guessed by the most superficial 
of physiognomists from the proud pose of her smali, well-shaped head, 
from the slightly drawn-up nostril, above all from the serene composure 
of her curved lips. The owner of such a face could no more be capable 
of coquetry than Pallas Athené. Noble she might be, or clever, or 
generous ; but captivating never—unless, indeed, qualities more cap- 
tivating than the ordinary might, by such as were at the pains to seek 
for them, be found lying far beneath that calm surface, a3 pearls lie hid 
in depths of the Southern Ocean. 

Presently an old woman in a white linen cap came out of the house, 
which stood some hundred«yards or so in the background, and peered 
about her, blinking in the blaze of the sunlight. 

“ Mademoiselle Jeanne ! she calléd, in.a high-pitched quavering voice. 

“T am here, Fanchette,” ‘answered the girl, without chaning her 


position. 
The old woman advange slowly, dragging her list slippers over the 


gravel. 

“ Madame la Duchesse acs to say that: Phe i is not feeling well, and 
will breakfast in her own room,” she answered. * Will you be served 
now, Mademoiselle ?” 

“ Not yet,” answered the girl, “ The stunt! is in sight, Fanchette.” 

“ Where then? I see nothing. Ah, that speck in the distance ! 
Eh,mon Dieu! Mademoiselle, you are never, thinking of waiting for 
M. Léon! Two hours it will be, at the very. least, before the steamer 
gets into harbour; and then there is the custom- house—they will not 
hurry. themselyes ‘for king or peasant, those lazy dowaniers. If M. 
Léon gets home by three ‘oaloek; I shall be astonished—and you have 
eaten nothing since seven ! ” 

“T shall have the better appetite, Fanchette,” said the girl, turning and 
looking down upon the old servant with grave, brown, not unkindly eyes, 










English eyes; and directly at her back a rugged old almond-tree spread - 
over her its branches loaded with bloom, but as yet bare of leaves; for ° 
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« Appetite? That is precisely where you are deceived, Mademoiselle. 
Appetite is a good thing ; but hunger isa badone. Neglect your stomach 
when you are young, and it will refuse to serve you when you are old—that 
is what my father used to say ; and he was a man full of good sense, my 
father.” 

“T don’t doubt it, Fanchette; but it will not hurt me to fast for a 
few hours, just for once.” 

“Who knows? You have hardly done growing yet ; and ‘ just once’ 
may be just once too often. If you were a little girl still, I would say, 
‘Jeanne, go in and eat your breakfast, and don’t argue with those who 
are four times your age, and know better than you what is good for you.’” 

~ “But, as I am not a little girl any more, I suppose I must have my 
own way, Fanchette,” observed the young lady, with a smile. 

“ Oh! without doubt ; we all have the right to do silly things, as soon 
aswe are out of the nursery. Come, Mademoiselle, come in and eat. 
M. Léon shall not starve when he arrives—it is I who promise it you.” 

“Thank you, Fanchette; but I think I would rather wait.” 

“ What for, bon Diew? When he comes, you will find, most likely, 
that he has breakfasted on board; and so long as you have him with 
you, what difference can it make whether you eat with him or not?” 

“T should prefer to wait.” 

Fanchette knew by experience that when her young mistress spoke in 
that. tone, further insistance was useless; so she shrugged her shoulders 
silently, and slowly made her way back towards the house, into which 
she presently vanished. 

The house was one of a type not uncommon in the neighbourhood of 
Algiers. Having been in the old Corsair days which seem so remote, 
but which are still well within the memory of living men, the country 
residence of some wealthy Moor, it had, at a later period, been altered 
and added to so as to meet the requirements of a French family of the 
present day ; that is to say, that a modern villa, plain, tile-roofed, and 
uncompromising, had been tacked, without rhyme or reason, or any sense 

. of the fitness of things, on to one end of it; whereby it had gained much 
in comfort, and lost as much in beauty. Yet no one could say that the 
house was an ugly one. Artists, architects, and dilettantt were wont, 
after they had duly admired the horse-shoe arches, the twisted marble 
pillars, the arabesques, and the blue glazed tiles of the older part of the 
building, to shake their heads and sadly moan over the civilised bar- 
barism "which had affixed thereto an oblong and unornamented excre- 
scence with large windows, green persiennes, and a red roof; but, if they 
were honest men and hard pressed, could not deny that the general effect 
of the structure was not so bad as by rights it should have been. Soine- 
times, indeed, when sitting after dinner, in the garden, over a bottle of 
old Burgundy, while the slant rays of the setting sun fell full upon the 
white walls, and the sky beyond the Bouzaréah was all aglow, they 
could be brought to concede that even the modern part of the edifice was 
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_ redeemed from ugliness (they would explain in such moments) by three 
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not wholly devoid of a certain picturesqueness of its own; but it was 


things only—firstly, by honest incongruity, no attempt (which must needs 
have proved futile) having been made by the French builder to assimilate 
his work to that which Moors alone could accomplish ; secondly, by 
whitewash, which, under the African sun, takes from shadow such soft 
and delicate tints that the meanest of buildings are beautified by it; 
and thirdly, by a universal mantle of creepers—jasmine, Banksia—rose 
and purple Bougainvillea—the last a very gorgeous and luxuriant plant, 
for which, let us hope, a less clumsy name may, at some future time, be 
discovered. 

But, whatever may have been the merits or demerits of the building 
itself, there could be no two opinions as to the loveliness of its position. 
For it stood high on a breezy upland, the swelling hills of the Sabhel on 
its right, the sea far beneath on its left, and in front a foreground of 
palm and umbrella pines ; the heights of the Fort l’Empéreur hiding the 
old robber city which they command, for middle distance ; and beyond, 
a glimpse of the wide Bay of Algiers; and beyond that again, the blue, 
snow-capped mountains of Kabylia melting into the sky. Behind the 
house were fields of corn and maize, backed by a stretch of broken 
ground, overgrown with palmetto, which swelled into hills and cul- 
minated in the headland called the Bouzaréah, behind whose shoulder 
the sun sank every evening into a peaceful saffron sky, flecked with tiny 
gold cloudlets; or into an angry reddened storm-rack, sailing up from 
the Atlantic, according as the seasons and the wind were. 

’ Algiers, alas! is becoming fashionable. The Grand Army which 
annually sets out f-om London, Petersburg, New York, and other cities 
upon its invasion of the once peaceful Riviera has for some years past 
been pushing reconnoitring parties into Africa—parties which would 
doubtless have waxed numerically stronger but for the inveterate turbu- 
lence of the Gulf of Lyons. The prospect of forty-eight hours, more or 
less, of sea-sickness—a very terrible contingency to most Continental 
minds—has hitherto prevented Algiers from being converted into a 
second Nice, and will probably continue to do so, in spite of its undoubted 
superiority of climate; but, happily for the Algerian hotel-keepers— 
unhappily perhaps for sundry unsociable individuals—British matrons 
and maidens are less afraid of the sea ; and thus it has come to pass that 
the Rue Bab-Azoun and the Place du Gouvernement have added to 
their accustomed motley crowd of costumes—turbaned Moors, white- 
robed Arabs, scowling Spaniards, Maltese sailors, grinning negroes, and 


a dozen other quaintly-assorted types—a considerable sprinkling of the. 


ulsters, puggarees, seal-skin jackets, and Mother-Hubbard hats, by means 
of which our countrymen and countrywomen are wont to exhibit their 
appreciation of the picturesque element in dress. “During the winter 
months, these good people not only fill the few hotels of the town, but 





overflow into the surrounding country. The wooded hill-side on the. 
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* eastern arm of the great bay, with its innumerable white villas, swarms 
with them : and if they have to pay somewhat highly for their accommo- 
dation, no doubt they get the value of their money; for these villas, 
nestling amid orange-groves, palms, aloes, and cypresses, and looking out 
upon a prospect of glittering city, blue sea, and distant mountains, form 
as near an approach to fairyland as can be obtained within four days’ 
journey of our bleak shores. 

It is not, however, in this fashionable suburb of Mustapha Supérieur 
that the particular house with which we are concerned is to be found. 
To get to it you must either pass beyond that district, and, reaching the 
top of the hill, strike across the promontory towards the northern shore ; 
or, starting from Algiers by the Bab-el-Oued—the Western Gate—you 
must mount a steep, winding road, bordered with acacias, and, leaving 
the town below you on the left, gain the little village of El-Biar. Then, 
after following the level high-road for ten minutes or so, you will see a 
high white garden wall and wooden folding gates, through which, if you 
penetrate, you will find yourself in the garden of the Campagne de 
Mersac. Looked upon merely as a winter residence, it can hardly com- 

-pare with its neighbours of Mustapha, being colder and more exposed 
than they ; but, on the other hand, it is fresher in the hot season, and it 
has also—what the villas of Mustapha have not-—a very respectable pro- 
perty attached to it. Many acres of fertile land stretch away behind it, 
inland, from which the owners, after contending for a quarter of a cen- 
tury against much difficulty and disappointment, may be said to have 
reaped; upon the whole, an encouraging result. 

Thither in the year 1845, or thereabouts, had come one Charles Léon, 
Marquis de Mersac, hoping to find in the pursuit of agriculture in the 
young colony at once peace and occupation for the remaining years of a 
life which had hitherto been passed amid more storms and troubles than 
fall to the lot of most men. He purchased his land—land which, as his 

reading had told him, had once been as fertile as any in the world, but 

which had now lain waste, or nearly so, for centuries—set himself man- 
fully to struggle against infinite natural difficulties, irrepressible growth 

, of useless palmetto, want of labour, siroccos, locusts, and many other 

stubborn enemies which need not be enumerated here; and, in the end, 
achieved a fair measure of success. He met with a good deal of what is 
generally called bad luck ; but this did not disappoint, or, at any rate, 

did not discourage him. 

“ Disappointment—¢a me connait ! ” he would often’ say, with a 
smile and a shrug. “Misfortune and I are old acquaintances, and know 
how to meet without quarrelling. After all, it is only a question of habit. 
Sailors sleep quietly in a gale of wind which frightens landsmen out of 
their senses ; and I am too much accustomed to failure to be scared by 
it.” So before his death the Marquis de Mersac had become a prosperous 
farmer, which is a rare phenomenon in Algeria even at the present day. 

For this result he was indebted partly, no doubt, to his possession of 

- 
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a moderate amount of capital, but in a much greater degree to his 
indomitable perseverance and spirit, which carried him over obstacles 
_ that would have disheartened a man of weaker will. But for this 
resolute temperament, indeed, he must have fainted far earlier in hig 
career ; for he had seen little but adversity ever since that dim winter's 
morning at the close of the last century, when, as a child of eight years 
old, he had been roused from his bed by his pale, affrighted mother, and, 
after a long journey over miry roads and through a country blazing into 
anarchy, had been taken on board a small sailing-boat bound for Dover. 
His father, a three-parts ruined nobleman, who had held some office 
about the court of Louis XVI., took a gloomy old house at Hampstead ; 
and there it was that the young Charles grew up to manhood, and 
received such education as his parents could afford him. The old 
Marquis seems to have borne ill-fortune with that mixture of petulance 
and dignity which is the peculiar characteristic of his nation. Proud, 
narrow-minded, hating England and the English, he uttered no com- 
plaint, but accepted his long years of exile merely as bad moments to be 
passed through in silence and patience; refused all hospitality, being 
unable to return it; and lived the life of a hermit, looking forward 
always to a brighter future, when right should triumph over wrong, the 
good old times return, and the king come to his own again. In the 
great Revolution which had swept away for ever the old order of things 
in his own land, and was bidding fair to effect a like transformation all 
over Europe, he saw only a sncoeesfal uprising of the bas peuple; and 
knowing his compatriots—or believing he knew them—as he did, he 
never felt a moment's doubt of the ephemeral nature of the new 
Republic. Nor did the rise of the Empire occasion him any fresh mis- 
givings. Sometimes, indeed, the news of one of Napoleon’s victories 
would elicit from him a few angry expressions of contempt for the 
theatrical farcewr (to use his own expression) who had dubbed himself 
Emperor of the French; but that an obscure Corsican upstart should . 
ever be able to establish a dynasty permanently upon the throne of the 
Bourbons was a proposition too absurd to merit refutation. 

In serene expectation, then, of the ultimate undoing of the Devil and 
all his works, the old gentleman sat in his dim little parlour one grey 
morning in the year 1805, and, as he listened to the salvoes of artillery 
booming in honour of the victory of Trafalgar, tapped his gold snuff-box 
with a certain pensive complacency. But there was another person in 
the room upon whom the sound of those cannons produced an entirely 
different effect, and who, at each fresh report, fidgeted and frowned and 
drummed so impatiently upon the table that the Marquis was roused at 
last from his reverie, and looked up with an air of slightly offended 
surprise. This was no other than M. Charles, who had now developed 
into a tall, broad-shouldered, and handsome young man of three-and- 
twenty, and who, in the most reprehensible manner, had begun to hold — 
Opinions and form judgments of his own upon many matters; opinions 
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and judgments which, if not speedily corrected, might lead him Heaven— 
or rather the Devil—only knew where. 

“ May I inquire, Charles,” said the Marquis in his high thin voice, 
“what is disturbing you ?” 

“Sir,” says the young man, “we have lost a battle.” 

“Indeed? I was not aware of it. I imagined, on the contrary, that 
the fleet of M. Buonaparte had received a crushing blow. But I do not 
trouble myself much about such matters at present; no doubt you are 
better informed than I. Where did this battle take place, Charles?” 

“T was speaking of the battle of Trafalgar, sir, where, as you say, 
the French fleet has received a crushing blow. The army, I believe, 
continues to be everywhere victorious. Father,” continued the young 
man in a more animated tone, “let me go and fight for France! 
Republic or Empire, what signifies the government when it is the nation 
which is at war? When peace comes it will be time enough to think of 
politics. And what is to become of meif I am to remain here doing 
nothing all my life? Here I am neither English nor French, nor boy, 
norman. I cannot fight for my king—let me at least draw my sword 
for my country!” And with this Charles plumped down on, his knees, 
as people sometimes did in those days when they were strongly moved 
and wanted a thing very badly. . 

“Hum,” muttered the Marquis, strokitlg his chin. “Your mother 
has to some extent prepared me for this outbreak. It is a point upon 
which we had better understand each other clearly and finally. In the 
meantime you may as well rise; for your attitude will not affect the 
matter one way or the other, and your frame is too large to adapt itself 
readily to constrained postures. Will you now take a seat and be so 
good as to favour me with your attention for a few minutes. What you 
propose to do is to enter the service of a man who has usurped the 
throne of your sovereign—that is to say, to commit the crime of high 
treason, an offence punishable with death. To ask me to sanction such 
@ course is to ask me to consent to the. degradation of our name—which 
is simply absurd. I do not, however, lay any prohibition upon you. 
You are of an age to be capable of deciding upon your own course of 
action. If you can bring yourself to dishonour your father and.be a 
traitor to your king, go. Ifyou think you will not be disgracing your 
family by caracoling through Europe at the heels of an obscure and 
theatrical Corsican whom unparalleled events have raised for a time to the 
position of a successful Robespierre, by all means go. But do not, at 
any future time, expect me to intercede on your behalf; and. remember 
that, in the event of your taking this step, I shall cease immediately and 
for ever to be in any way responsible for the result.” 

This was not very encouraging, but it was more than Charles had 
expected. 

Many years afterwards, when he himself was old and grey-headed, he 
described the scene to his children, and explained that the old Marquis 
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was in the habit of expressing himself forcibly, and did not expect his 
words to be taken quite in a literal sense. “I think he saw,” the 
narrator would say, “that it was rather hard upon a young fellow, such 
as I was then, to be forced to sit idle with his hands in his lap, whilst 
others of his age were field-officers, and had been through two or three 
campaigns. Only he could not give an actual consent to my wearing the . 
uniform of the Emperor, but preferred to let me do so upon my own 
responsibility. If I had*known that I should see him but seldom, and 
my mother never again, after that day, I might have hesitated about 
leaving them; but I was young, and troubled myself very little about 
the future, thinking only of glory and the wars.” 

To the wars M. Charles accordingly went ; and thus we find him, 
about a year later, charging gallantly as a Lieutenant of Hussars at the 
Rattle of Auerstadt, where he would very likely have distinguished 
himself more, had not a splinter of a shell laid open his side early in the 
action, breaking three of his ribs, and nearly putting an end, then and 
there, to his military career. 

Nor were the adverse fates contented with striking this devoted youth 
so sharp a corporeal blow, but must needs proceed to direct their arrows 
against the less easily curable region of the heart. For when poor 
Charles was sufficiently recovered of his wound to drag a feeble and 
emaciated body by slow stages in the direction of France, it so chanced 
that he made a halt at Coblenz, and there fell in with a lovely and fasci- 
nating’ Louise, daughter of the Duc and Duchesse de Joigny,’a highly 
aristocratic couple, whom the Revolution had forced to fix their home for 
a time in that dreary town. Now the Duc, who was bored in his exile 
to the extent of alm»st dislocating his noble jaws by continual yawns, 
was glad enough to have the opportunity of showing some kindness to 
the son of his old friend, the Marquis de Mersac, and, at the same time, 
of satisfying his own curiosity as to the appearance, habits, and manners 
of the great man upon whom the eyes of the world were, at that time, 
eagerly fixed. Charles de Mersac, fresh from the battle-field, would, he 
thought, be the very man to give him the gossiping information for which 
he longed; and it never occurred to him to suspect that the young 
soldier’s ready acceptance of his proffzred hospitality was prompted by 
any other feeling than a desire for intellectual conversation and refined 
companionship. To chat over the late campaign with one who had 
taken part in it, and to state in detail his own political views to a patient 
and courteous listener, was an amusement in which, faute de mieux, the 
old gentleman was willing to indulge for an unlimited period; but the 
idea that one who had so far forgotten himself as to wear the uniform of 
the usurper, should aspire to become his son-in-law was evidently prepos- 
terous—particularly when, as in the present case, the individual jn 
question had but slender means and doubtful prospects. | 

The result of this way of looking at things on the part of the Duc de 
Joigny, was that M. Charles left Ooblenz rather suddenly, one bright 
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, summer morning in the vear 1806, taking with him an exceedingly 
beautiful miniature slung round his neck by a blue ribbon, and that the 
fair Louise wept for twenty-four hours, more or less, after his departure. 

All things considered, the next six years of Charles de Mersac’s life 
may be said to have been tolerably happy. At least, the element of 
excitement was not wanting in them. He returned to active service, 
and was wounded over and over again under Masséna and Soult in the 
Peninsula. Moreover he obtained the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and rose to the rank of Colonel. Danger was his delight, and neither 
pain, nor sickness, nor hunger, nor even defeat could sadden him ; for he 
wore always next his heart the miniature he had carried away from 
Coblenz. He was naturally of a healthy, sanguine temperament, and 
doubted not that she who had sworn to remain faithful to him 
through good report and-evil report, would keep her vow as religiously as 
he had kept his. So that when he returned from Spain to Paris, 
invalided, in the year 1812, and weak from the effects of a long fever, 
the news that Louise de Joigny had been for some time the wife of the 
old Duc de Breuil, whose estates were almost as broad as his descent 
was long, was near being the death of him. 

But though disappointment is a hard thing to bear, and treachery 
cuts deep, and the sudden wreck of the hopes and dreams of six years 
may seem to overwhelm a man for a time, yet these are ills which have 
seldom been known to prove mortal. De Mersac did not die; but he 
set out with the Grand Army for Russia with a heavy heart, hoping for 
nothing better than that some stray bullet might relieve him of a world 
which he had now found to be altogether cruel, selfish, and deceitful. 

That disastrous campaign proved to be his last. At the battle of 
Borodino he lost his sabre-arm, and there took leave of soldiering for 
good and all. 

Brave as he was, and in spite of the philosophy with which he had 
already accustomed himself to look upon the vicissitudes of life, this last 
blow went very near to crushing de Mersac’s spirit. He never loved to 
speak of the time that followed, when he lived with his father in the 
dull old house at Hampstead, which (his mother heing now dead) had 
lost all attraction for him. Nevertheless he made the best of things, 
after his usual fashion, setting himself to learn how to use his left hand ; 
and so well did he succeed in this, that, in the year 1814, when his father 
had departed to Paris to claim his estates, and become a high dignitary 
at the court of Louis le Désiré, he was able to write with tolerable ease 
and rapidity, and needed no one to cut up his dinner for him. 

It now became necessary that he should be presented to the King of 
France ; and the prospect of this ceremony cost the old Marquis many 
a sleepless night, it being so very uncertain how that monarch would 
receive so erring a member of his faithful aristocracy. 

The interview, however, passed off more smoothly than might have 


been expected. 
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“They tell me you are covered with. wounds, sir,” said the King on 
that. memorable occasion, “and that you have gained little except a 
decoration. That is a poor reward for so many years of devoted service.” 

“T fought for France, Sire,” replied de Mersac, who did not like 
Louis XVIII., and could never be brought to address him with a tithe 
of the respect he had shown to his mighty predecessor. 

The old Marquis made a grimace when he heard this curt answer ; 
but the King laughed good-naturedly. 

“The whole nation did as you have done,” he said. “But the 
nation has returned to its allegiance, and so have you. I regret very 
much that circumstances have deprived the army of the services of so 
brave an officer ; but, if you do not disdain civil employment, you may 
yet be able to serve your country, M. le Colonel. 

The upshot of this was that a diplomatic appointment was conferred 
upon the gallant Colonel ; and in this branch of the public service he 
remained, doing his work creditably, though without much personal dis- 
tinction, till the death of the King. 

He was sitting over his breakfast at the small German Court to 
which he was accredited, one morning, shortly after the news of that 
deplored event had reached him, when bis servant laid two letters on the 
table before him. He took one of them and broke the seal. It contained 
a brief intimation that his Majesty, King Charles X., had no further 
occasion for his services. ‘ Aha!” said de Mersac, “ I expected as much. 
M. le Comte d’Artois has little love for those who wear neither pig-tails 
nor soutanes,” Then he opened the other letter, and over that he sighed 
more than once; for it announced the sudden death of the old Marquis ; 
and though the father and son had never had much sympathy with one 
another, the latter wis a man of stronger affections than the generality 
of mankind ; and to find oneself quite alone in the world, at a period of 
life when most men have a wife and children to take the place of the last 
generation, is enough to afford matter for sad reflection to the most 
philosophic mind. 

And now the new Marquis de Mersac did a thing so grievous and 
scandalous that his name became a word of warning throughout the 
Faubourg St. Germain, and moans over his conduct were heard in the 
highest quarters. He actually sold his ancestral estates. It was con- 
sidered no palliation of this crime that the culprit was driven thereto by 
what he chose to consider the necessity of paying the heavy debts 
bequeathed to him by his late father. The old Duc de Chiateauvieux, to 
whom he ventured to put forward this excuse, had scarcely the patience 
to listen to him. 

“ Sir,” said he, “ there are certain lines of action which nothing can 
justify. As you are aware, I have never been one of those who con- 
demned you and others, who were then young men, for wearing the 
uniform of Buonaparte. You obeyed then a natural and not ignoble 
impulse. But what you have done now will alienate from you the sym- 
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pathies of every man who respects himself. One raises money, parbleu ! 
—one borrows—one mortgages—one remains in debt—but sell one’s 
estates !—never !” 

Facilis descensus Averni! Having started with so prodigious a 
downward step, what could be expected but that the Marquis de Mersac 
should plunge still deeper into the abyss of disgrace? His friends were 
grieved rather than surprised when they heard that the misguided man 
had invested his remaining capital in trade, and had entered into part- 
nership with a low-born West Indian merchant. After that, it was a 
relief to learn that he had crossed the Atlantic to look after the interests 
of his business, and that Parisian society would no longer be shocked by 
the visible presence of the criminal. 

Parisian society saw him no more ; but those whose memory carries 
them back as far as the London seasons of 1838 and 1839 may recollect 
having met pretty frequently a stalwart, grey-haired, one-armed French 
gentleman, who bore the title of Marquis de Mersac, and who was 
understood to have amassed a moderate fortune in the West Indies, 

This gentleman was very well received by the leaders of fashion in 
our metropolis, being, as was well known, the representative of one of 
the oldest families in France, and having, besides, a comfortable fortune, 
agreeable manners, and an engaging presence. Among the men he 
speedily acquired popularity by his skill in horsemanship—a. science 


- which then, as now, was not considered in this country to be one of the 


strong points of his nation; while the ladies could not sufficiently praise 
his old-fashioned, courtly politeness, his readiness to oblige any one of 
them, old or young, handsome or plain, and a certain youthful sprightli- 
ness which yet clung to him in spite of his fifty-six years. 

It was a surprise to his friends—perhaps a little disappointment to 
some of them—to hear that he was about to be married to a certain Miss 
Moreton, a plain-featured orphan, who already, at the age of six-and- 
twenty, had assumed something of the demeanour and habits of an old 
maid. It was thought that the handsome Marquis, old as he was, might 
have done better ; but he never had reason himself to regret his choice. 
His wife—a good, meek, and somewhat characterless person, who adored 
him—behaved herself throughout her married life in an entirely ex- 
émplary manner. She embraced his religion, agreed in all his opinions 
—even before he uttered them—accompanied him without a murmur to 
the African colony, whither his longing for occupation of some kind 
led him ; ‘and there, some time after such an event had ceased to appear 
probable, made him the father of a little girl, who eventually grew up 
into the stately young lady whom we saw just now gazing over the 
garden wall. Two years later an heir to the title of de Mersac saw the 
light ; and shortly after the accomplishment of this latter feat, Madame 
la Marquise, with a happy consciousness that, in an unobtrusive way, 
she had done what was required of her by God and man in this world, 


slipped gently out of it. 
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The widower was for some time very disconsolate. Like many other 
apparent nonentities, Madame la Marquise had been a helpful and valu- 
able creature in her own restricted sphere; and her husband found that 
his loss had cast upon him many new responsibilities, not the least of 
which was the care and education of a couple of small children—a task 
for which he felt himself to be in no way qualified. Help was, however, 
in store for him in the carrying out of this last duty. Early in the days 
of his mourning, a very old friend of his appeared unexpectedly upon the 
scene. A series of trivial circumstances—a slight attack of bronchitis 
in the first place, a quarrel with her doctor at Nice in the second, and a 
general weariness of familiar localities in the third—induced the Duchesse 
de Breuil to visit Algiers ; and, hearing that M. de Mersac had taken up 
his abode in the neighbourhood of the town, she hastened to renew her 
acquaintance with him, after an interruption of over forty years. 

The former lovers met again, as one may imagine, with a shock of 
surprise, half pleasant, half painful, with a stirring of many old memo- 
ries, and a faint throbbing of wounds long since healed over by merciful 
Time. Between the handsome, wasp-waisted young hussar of Jena and 
the bronzed, grey-headed farmer of El-Biar—between the lovely, inno- 
cent Louise de Joigny and the Duchesse de Breuil, a grande dame who 
had played no inconsiderable part in the political and social history of 
her country till she had been shouldered aside to make room for the 
satellites of a new régime—between 1806 and 1850, what a difference! 
They were, to all intents and purposes, strangers to one another, and yet 
bound together by a tie which both, in the sunset of their lives, were 
eager to acknowledge. The ghost of their dead youth rose up between 
them, and joined their trembling old hands. The Marquis showed his 
old flame the miniature which had accompanied him through all his 
campaigns and wanderings ; and the old lady sighed over it, and cried a 
little. This work of art is now in the possession of the present Marquis ; 
and at the back of it, under the velvet of the frame, still remains a scrap 
of paper, on which is written, in faded ink, “ Jowjours jfidéle : Coblence, 
1806,” . . . an inscription of which the irony may have often struck its 
original owner. 

The Duchess, homeless, childless, and nearly friendless—for she did 
not happen to be upon good terms with the inheritor of her husband’s 
title and estates, and had no near relation of her own family—was, with- 
out much difficulty, persuaded to take the lease of a villa adjoining that 
which was now known as the Campagne de Mersac. She said it would 
be useful to her as a winter residence; but by degrees her absences 
became less and less frequent, and ever of shorter duration, till at last it 
was understood that she considered her home to be in Algeria. She took 
@ great interest in the children of her old admirer, and charged herself 
with such elements of their bringing-up as generally fall to a mother’s 
lot. Léon was her favourite; as was perhaps natural, seeing that the 
Marquis displayed a marked partiality for the little Jeanne. 
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‘And so the years slipped by, and the Duchesse de Breuil became, in 
some sense, a member of the de Mersac household. Léon declares that 
his father and the Duchess used to flirt outrageously, and that he never 
could understand why they did not marry ; but Léon is a flippant young 
man, and often says foolish things. It was Louise de Joigny, and not 
the Duchesse de Breuil, with whom the old Marquis had been in love ; 
and though he had a very sincere admiration and respect for the latter 
lady, it may be doubted whether, in his heart of ‘hearts, he ever con- 
nected her very closely with the former. The friendship of the two old 
people was probably not the less strong for the romantic memories which 
a word or a hint from either of them could summon up into the thoughts 
of the other, as children by holding a shell to their ear catch echoes of its 
native waves ; but the romance itself had vanished long since beyond 
recalling, and was no more a reality now than the sea in the shell. He, 
being obliged to be often away from home by the exigencies of his farm- 
ing operations and of his latest hobby, the breeding of horses, thanked 
Heaven that he could leave his children in the care of a lady, while she 
was not less grateful for the new interests which preserved her old age 
from utter loneliness. But for this reciprocity of benefit, it is probable 
that the fiancés of 1806 would not have renewed their intimacy. 

The Marquis survived his wife about a dozen years. A malarious 
fever, contracted at his stud-farm in the Metidja plain, proved fatal to 

- him in the long run, chiefly owing to neglect. He had an iron constitu- 
tion, and from his youth up had been accustomed to treat all maladies, 
as the Irishman treated the measles, “with contempt ;” but at eighty 
years of age it does not take much to kill a man, and so the Marquis 
failed to rally from his third bout of the fever. 

His death left the immediate future of his children in some uncer- 
tainty ; for though Fanchette, the old nurse, was an excellent and 
devoted creature, it would scarcely have been advisable that they should 
be left under her sole care; and the only guardian appointed for them was 
M. de Fontvieille, an old widower, who spent his time between Algiers 
and Paris, and had no establishment of his own. To the immense relief 
of this old gentleman, who had been greatly perturbed by the responsi- 
bility thus cast upon him, the Duchesse de Breuil came forward with a 
solution of the difficulty, proposing to take up her abode with the chil- 
dren of her old friend, and to treat them in every respect as her own, so 
long as her life should be spared. This seemed a highly satisfactory 
arrangement ; but, before finally acceding to it, M. de Fontvieille thought 
it right to put himself in communication with the few near relations of 
the orphans—some cousins, resident in Auvergne, and a Mrs. Ashley, a 
younger sister of the late Marquise. The hearty and unreserved ap- 


- , proval of the scheme which reached him, by return of post, from both 


these quarters made him chuckle sardonically ; for he was a somewhat 
cynical old fellow, and enjoyed nothing more than some fresh proof of 
the selfishness and insincerity of his fellow-creatures. He took up his 
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hat, his snuff-box, and the two letters, and presented himself in the 
drawing room of his friend the Duchess. 

‘“‘ Madame,” said he, bending over her hand in his old-fashioned way, 
“*you are free to carry out your benevolent intentions: the family will 
not oppose itself to you, They had been eager to welcome their young 
relations, but they think themselves bound to consult the dear children’s 
wishes rather than their own.” 

“No one cares to adi two strangers to his family,” observed the 
Duchess, more charitably ; “to most people such a necessity would be a 
misfortune ; to me, as it happens, it is a blessing.” 

So she packed up her belongings, and moved from her villa to the 
Campagne de Mersac, where she was received with unfeigned joy. The 
young people were fond of her, and infinitely preferred remaining in the 
old home, under her tutelage, to going among strangers; and she, on her 
side, loved them, and did her duty to them, according to her lights. 

With Jeanne she was not able to feel much sympathy. The girl’s 
inordinate grief at her father’s death—a grief which showed itself in no 
violent form, but only by pallor, listlessness, heavy eyes, and a morbid 
shrinking from all amusements—puzzled her at first, and then irritated 
her. To show feeling in such a case, the Duchess admitted, was only 
proper and becoming; but then feeling should be manifested in recog- 
nised ways, otherwise one did not know how to deal with it, and .it 
became an absolute nuisance. It was not natural that a girl of fifteen 
should mope and mourn for a twelvemonth and more because things had 
taken their natural course, and her father had gone to his long home 
after reaching the extreme limit of life accorded to man by the Psalmist. 
Moreover, Jeanne was so proud, so reserved, so perfectly imperturbable, 
that the Duchess, who was secretly a little afraid of her, was conscious 
of a disinclination, which strengthened as the years went on, to tell her 
of her faults ; and this, as every one must allow, is a sad obstacle in the 
way of any real cordiality of intercourse. 

So, although the Duchess and Jeanne were, upon the whole, very 
good friends, by far the largest share of the former lady’s affections was 
given to Léon, who certainly possessed what most people would consider 
a more loveable character than that of his sister. The education of the 
young Marquis was conducted entirely at home—a system not uncom- 
mon in France, and one perhaps less disadvantageous to a boy in that 
country than in this. The Curé of El-Biar grounded him in his own 
language and in Latin, and continued to superintend his daily lessons till 
he had reached an age which was considered sufficiently advanced to 
warrant the engagement of a tutor for him; Madame la Duchesse (who 
had every reason to consider herself eminently qualified for the task) in- 
structed him in manners and deportment ; M. de Fontvieille (with no 
less confidence in his capacity) imparted to him a knowledge of men and 
things, derived from many years’ philosophical study of an infinitesimal 
section of humanity; and Pierre Cauvin, a shrewd old Auvergnat, who 
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had been his father’s factotum ever since the first purchase of the 
Algerian property, taught him agriculture and the art of breaking 
horses. And all these good people adored and spoiled him in the most 
inexcusable manner. 

The consequence of their co-operation was much what might have 
been anticipated—or perhaps it ought rather to be said that it was better 
than might have been anticipated. At the time our story opens Léon was 
a singularly handsome young fellow of one-and-twenty, tall, broad-shoul- 
dered, sunburnt, a very fair shot, a good dancer, and a really excellent 
rider. He was tolerably well read, and quick at catching up any scraps 
of information that might come in his way. His manner, always that of 
the old school, had, towards strangers, a considerable tinge of frigidity 


and hauteur ; but in the family circle he was given to be talkative, and 


expressed his views upon all matters with perfect freedom. He placed, 
indeed, a somewhat exaggerated estimate upon the value of his own 
opinions ; as was not unnatural, considering the nature of his training. 
That he did not grow up an insufferable young prig was probably owing 
partly to the bracing effects of out-door life and the constant contact 
with unmanageable agricultural difficulties, partly to a certain hereditary 
simplicity of disposition, and finally to the influence of his sister Jeanne, 
the only person in the world of whom he felt any awe, and who loved 


_ him far too well to flatter him. Taking him altogether, he bade fair to 


become no unworthy representative of a fine old Legitimist family ; and, 
feeling this, the Duchess and M. de Fontvieille looked upon the result of 
their labours, and were content. 


CHAPTER Il. 


In WHICH JEANNE HAS A DISAPPOINTMENT. 


MADEMOISELLE DE Mxrsac, whose character exhibited a good many traits 
of a kind more or less puzzling to her friends, was in nothing more in- 
comprehensible to them than in her prolonged and voluntary spinste?- 
hood. A young lady of the quasi-mature age of three-and-twenty, 
beautiful, well-dowered, of excellent family, and still unmarried, is no 
ordinary phenomenon in French society ; but then Mademoiselle de 
Mersac was not an ordinary person, nor were her circumstances ordinary 


. circumstances. Had she occupied a position analogous to that of her 


neighbours, her matrimonial affairs would, of course, have been arranged 
for her long since by provident parents; but Fate had decreed that she 
Should make her début in society as an orphan, and, further, that she 
should do so in the exceptional character of absolute mistress of her own 
destinies. For the late Marquis de Mersac, influenced by his English 
education, his English wife, and also perhaps by certain melancholy ex- 
periences of his own, had harboured, and frequently expressed, an inten- 
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anglaise. Whether, after his death, his desires would have been re- 
spected by the Duchesse de Breuil (who, for her part, thought them 
eminently injudicious) had that lady possessed the power of: opposing 
them, is at least open to doubt ; but, happily or unhappily for Jeanne, 
shé had no such power. Mademoiselle de Mersac’s marriage portion was, 
by her father’s will, held in trust for her till the day of her wedding or 
the completion of her thirtieth year, at either of which dates it became 
her absolute property ; and thus, as the Duchess sometimes complained 
bitterly to her intimate friends, there was nothing to prevent the young 
lady from marrying a negro if she felt so disposed. By what possible 
means any further restriction could have been laid upon her young 
protégée the Duchess did not stop to inquire ; but it wasa sad reflection 
to her that the only weapon at her disposal for coercing Jeanne into a 
suitable alliance was that of moral force, and a still sadder that this 
weapon had hitherto proved a wholly ineffectual one. She did what she 
could. She brought forward suitor after suitor of the most unexception- 
able sort ; but Jeanne would have nothing to say to any of them, and 
showed herself completely impervious to persuasion, scolding, or tears. 

“You will kill me with your wicked obstinacy!” the poor old 
Duchess would cry after each of her periodical failures ; and then Jeanne 
would kiss her, wipe away her tears and comfort her, as a mother com- 
forts a fractious child. But the Duchess, of course, did not die of 
vexation, and, equally of course, Jeanne did not give way. 

Algerian society, busying itself about its neighbours’ concerns with 
no less gusto than all other human communities, great and small, had 
several explanations of Mademoiselle de Mersac’s conduct to offer. Some 
said she had forme ‘an unfortunate attachment; others had discovered 
that the one passion of her nature was an insatiable ambition, and that 
she aspired to some more splendid alliance than could be looked for in a 
colony ; while the more charitable declared that she had vowed to sacri- 
fice her life to taking care of the interests and well-being of her brother, 
to whom her devotion was notorious, and whose habits, indeed, had of 
late shown some dawning symptoms of needing judicious supervision. 
Nobody, of course, accepted the young lady’s own assertion that she had 
not yet met a man whom she cared to contemplate as a husband, because 
nobody ever does accept the most natural and probable solution of an 
enigma. It happened, however, to be true. 

At the same time, there was some foundation for the statement that 
her brother’s happiness, rather than her own, was the chief aim and 
object of Jeanne’s existence. She had naturally strong affections, and 
loved her species as well as most of us and a good deal better than some ; 
but she had not the power of interesting, or seeming to interest, herself 
in the trivial concerns of people of whom she knew nothing ; her manner 
was often cold, and when she felt bored, she looked bored. She was not, 
therefore, by any means universally popular ; nor, to tell the truth, did 


she greatly covet popularity. Intimate friends she had none, and, never - 
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having had any, did not regret their absence. All the more did she long 
for the love of those whom she herself loved ; and of this very select few, 
Léon was, after her father’s death, by far the most important person. 
From his babyhood the boy had been her especial charge, and, though she 
was by so little his senior, her influence and authority over him were 
greater than those of many a mother over her son. By instinct probably 
as much as by judgment she managed to maintain that influence up to a 
time at which the generality of young men have little respect for their 
sisters’ opinions. At the age of one-arid-twenty Léon had not abandoned 
the habit of consulting Jeanne in every difficulty ; and if he had any 
secrets from her, they were as yet few. In matters connected with 
‘farming he would as soon have thought of applying for advice to one of 
his Arab grooms as to either of the excellent old people who stood towards 
him, in some sort, in the relation of parents ; but he seldom sold a horse, 
or bought a strip of land, or concluded a bargain of any kind, without 
having first taken his sister’s opinion; and he was not far wrong, for 
Jeanne had been at infinite pains to inform herself upon all subjects 
affecting her brother’s welfare, and was not to be taken in as to the value 
of horse or land by any sharp customer, whether Christian or heathen. 

Nor, while looking after Léon’s pecuniary interests, was Jeanne 
insensible to the advisability of his seeing something more of men and 
the world than he could do in Algeria. She had several battles to fight 
on this point with M. de Fontvieille, who had seen the world in his time, 
and thought that young men were best kept out of it; and with the 
Duchess, who considered that the world had virtually come to an end 
with the deposition of Charles X., or at least that it was passing through 
a period of interregnum during which people of quality could but shrug 
their shoulders and ignore it. She carried her point, however, as quiet, 
persistent folks commonly do-; and thus the young Marquis was per- 
mitted from time to time to make journeys to Paris, upon one pretext or 
another ; and derived therefrom amusement, experience, and possibly some 
elements of ultimate profit. 

The periods of his absence were always dreary ones for Jeanne ; and 
on the particular occasion on which we have to make her acquaintance, 
she was more than ordinarily anxious for the wanderer’s return, both 
because he had been longer away than usual, and because his trip 
had, this time, extended as far as England, whither he had gone 
with the double object of purchasing certain articles of farm machi- 
nery and of introducing himself to the surviving members of his 
mother’s family. Mademoiselle de Mersac, whose imperturbability was 
mistaken by most of her friends for indifference, possessed (under proper 
control) a very fair share of feminine inquisitiveness, and she thought 
she would enjoy her breakfast more if she put off eating it till she was 

able to combine the necessary support of the flesh with gratification of 
some legitimate curiosity as to the appearance and manners of these un- 
known English cousins. 
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She paced slowly up and down the gravel paths, pausing every now 
and again to bend her beautiful face over a freshly-opened rose or to pull 
up a weed from the well-kept border. She was not in a mood for occu- 
pation, and preferred remaining out of doors, though the breeze had died 
away and the sun was beating down with a force which would have 
driven most people to seek for shade. But Jeanne, unlike the generality 
of Southerners, had no fear of the sun’s rays. She seated herself pre- 
sently upon a low bench, and contemplated with dreamy satisfaction the 
broad, glittering stretch of sea which no longer separated her from her 
brother. 

The air was hushed and drowsy ; there was not a breath of wind to 
set the bananas and bamboos whispering; the fountain had ceased to 
play (for water is a precious commodity in Algeria, and must not be too 
unsparingly made use of); the house, behind whose closely-shut green 
persiennes Madame la Duchesse was even now making her toilette with 
the assistance of her maid, was silent as the grave. Only, from the 
distant stables, came the sound of an occasional stamp or a half-smothered 
hinny. The world was taking its noon-day siesta; and it almost seemed 
to Jeanne as if old Time himself had yielded to the slumberous influence, 
and was indulging himself with a short nap, so slowly did the minutes 
move. At length, after having consulted her watch half-a-dozen times 
and held it to her ear to ascertain that it had not stopped, she made a 
brief calculation. 


“Ten minutes to get on shore—a quarter of an hour at the Custom- . 


house—half an hour to canter up the hill—and, say, another ten minutes 
to talk to any friends he may meet in the town—that makes an hour 
and five minutes,” sho murmured. ‘ According to that, he ought to be 
here almost immediately.” 

And, sure enough, before the words were well past her lips, there 
came from the distance a sound which made her start to her feet—the 
steady trot, trot.of a couple of horses upon the high road. More faintly 
for a moment or two, then loud and clear again came-thé rythmic- beat 
of the hoofs, drawing rapidly nearer and nearer till they halted at length 
within a few yards of the anxious listener’s ear. The creaking gates 
swung open; there was a stamping and crushing of the gravel; and 
Jeanne, stepping out from behind the cypresses which bordered the 
avenue, with a glad smile of welcome illumining her face, met—a well- 
mounted Arab groom conducting a led horse. 

The man pulled up at. once, threw his leg over his horse’s head, slid 
to the. ground, thrust bis hand into one of the pockets of his. baggy 
breeches, and, after fumbiing for a time in apparently unfathomable 
depths, captured a scrap of paper which, with a low bow, he held out 
to his young mistress. Jeanne took it, and read the following words, 
hastily scrawled in pencil: “ Arrived safe and sound, Saint-Luc has 
persuaded me to breakfast with him at the Hétel d’Orient. Shall be 
with you before dinner-time. I embrace you a thousand times, Lfon. 
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If you were inclined to be very amiable you might just walk round to 
the yard, and see that Hamid lets the grey cool before taking off his 
saddle. You know what the rascal is; and I cannot afford to haye 
another horse marked for life by a sore back.” 

Jeanne had at all times an almost perfect command of feature. With 
a heart aching with disappointment and mortification, and a sense of 
injury somewhat greater perhaps than her brother’s thoughtless offence 
merited, she was nevertheless, to all outward seeming, entirely unmoved. 
She folded up the scrap of paper deliberately, dismissed the untrustworthy 
Hamid with a smile and a nod, and presently, in pursuance of the direc- 
tions she had received, followed him to the stable-yard. A colony of 
dogs, large and small, came out to meet her, and cringed at her feet, or 
leapt up upon her, according to their several ages and characters; a 
jackal, chained to his kennel, flew wildly backwards and forwards, at the 
utmost limit of his tether, till he choked and nearly made himself sick ; 
a wild boar, also chained, bounced out from a barrel, in which he had 
been concealed, and stood blinking his angry little red eyes, and snorting 
a welcome; and a peacock, after sidling doubtfully round the outskirts 
of the canine escort and establishing his authority by one or two savage 
pecks at a small woolly pup, swept up to her side with the conscious 
dignity of an assured favourite. She had a caress for each and all of 


.them ; it was never Jeanne’s way to vent her vexation upon her surround- 


ings. She scratched the boar’s back with the tip of her parasol, reasoned 
with the impetuous jackal, played with the dogs, and fed the peacock just 
as usual; and it was not until she had seen the grey horse led away into 
his stable that she turned and walked slowly towards the house. A huge 
white Pyrenean dog, the only one of the pets who had the privilege of 
crossing the threshold, stalked solemnly after her. 

Meeting her old nurse in the hall, she begged her to order breakfast, 
mentioning that M. Léon had arrived safely, but that he would not 
be home before dinner-time. ‘ Did I not tell you so?” cried Fan- 
chette triumphantly. But Jeanne made no reply. What Fanchette’s 
prediction might have been did not seem to her a matter of much im- 
portance: the lamentable fact was that her brother had preferred. the 
company of a chance acquaintance to her own; and she was foolish 
enough to take this slight so much to heart that it was only with dif- 
ficulty that she managed to-swallow a small portion of the repast which 
was shortly set before her. 

This task accomplished, she rose from the table and betook herself to 
the drawing-room followed by Turco, the hound before mentioned. 

The salon of the Campagne de Mersac was the pride of its owners 
and the envy of its neighbours. It was in the older portion of the build- 
ing, of which, indeed, it occupied the entire length ; and, after the usual 
Moorish plan, was oblong in shape and had a deep recess, or marabout, 
jutting out on either side. One of these, which had several narrow, 
peinted windows commanding a wide view of the sea, was partly filled 
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by a mass of ferns and flowering-plants, while that facing it had been 
fitted up as a small library, and displayed well-bound editions of Racine, 
Corneille, Montesquien, Fénélon, and other unexceptionable writers ; for 
the Duchesse de Breuil did not approve of indiscriminate reading for 
young people, and kept such unprofitable modern works as she required 
for her own amvsement carefully under lock and key upstairs. The 
room was rather dark owing to the smallness of the windows and the 
great thickuess of the walls—for here, as always, the design of the old 
Moorish builders had been to exclude sunshine and heat—but it was not 
too dark ; only pleasantly dim, cool, and silent, and the delicate tracery 
of the white plaster arabesques on the walls showed to greater advantage 
in the semi-obscurity than it would have done in a stronger light. The 
glazed blue and white tiles of the floor had not been altogether hidden 
from view by a carpet, as is the case in some Algerian houses ; but some 
handsome Turkey rugs had been placed here and there, and there were 
two fine lion-skins, trophies of the success of the old Marquis’s gun in the 
days of his early life in the African colony. The furniture, though not 
very fresh or modern in type, was solid and comfortable ; nor was there 
any lack of luxurious sofas and arm-chairs. 

Beside the fireplace, where a wood fire was blazing cheerfully, stood a 
deep, low fauteuil, which Jeanne now proceeded to prepare for the only 
person who was ever permitted to occupy it. She arranged the cushions, 
dragged up a footstool and a small table, on which last she placed a 
vase full of fresh roses, and then, stationing herself in the marabout, 
stood, with her hands behind her back, gazing out rather sadly on the 
sunny prospect till the rustle of a silk dress behind her made her turn 
round. 

A little, bent, withered old lady, beautifully dressed, came in, leaning 
on a stick, and glanced sharply from side to side. Then she walked straight 
up to Turco, who was lying outstretched in the middle of the room 
flapping his tail sleepily in token of welcome, and prodded him in the 
ribs. ' 

“That dog has sworn to bring about my death,” said she, shaking her 
stick at the delinquent. “He knows very well that a fall would be 
fatal at my age, and that I cannot see two inches before my nose, when 
I come into this dark room from outside ; and so he deliberately places 
himself in my path, hoping that I shall trip over him, come down, and 
break every bonein my body. Fortunately, Nature has made him white ; 
if he had been a brown or a black monster, I should have been in the 
Kingdom of Heaven months ago.” 

Jeanne advanced and kissed the old lady’s hand, after the graceful 
old fashion to which she had been trained, and led her to her arm-chair. 

The Duchess sank down among the cushions, arranged her dress so 
that, it fell in graceful folds about her, placed her tiny feet upon the foot- 
stool, and then, raising her eyebrows interrogatively— 

“ And Léon ?” said she. 
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‘“‘ He will not be home before dinner-time,” answered Jeanne. “ Hamid 
- brought me a line from him to say that he had arrived, but that he was 
stopping to breakfast in the town.” 

“To breakfast in the town!” echoed the old lady sharply ; “ why 
should he do that? It is not kind—it is a want of respect tome. Oh, 
my dear, I understand what you mean with your calm face! To you a 
few hours more or less may seem a small matter; but at my age every 
moment of time has its value; and besides that, I don’t like to think 
that my boy cares so little about seeing us again that he is ready to turn 
aside, as soon as he lands, to breakfast with the first one he meets. Who 
is his friend?” 

“'™M. de Saint-Lue, I believe.” 

The Duchess’s features relaxed perceptibly. ‘“ Well, well,” she said, 
“he might have remembered that we should be longing to embrace him ; 
but young men will be thoughtless; and at least I am glad that he 
chooses his friends well. That M. de Saint-Luc is charming—dquite 
charming !” 

There is a certain method of assertion, as everybody knows, which 
seems to court denial; and there is a certain kind of silence which is 
infinitely more aggravating than the flattest contradiction. The Duchess 
found her encomium on M. de Saint-Luc met with such imperturbable 
and emphatic speechlessness on the part of Jeanne that she could not 
help adding, with a considerable spice of irritability— 

“You do not like M.de Saint-Luc. But that is ofcourse. Ifaman 
be clever, gentlemanly, agreeable, superior to the ordinary run—if he 
please me, in short—that is sufficient. You ask no better reason for 
honouring him with your detestation.” 

Jeanne smiled slightly, and put a fresh log upon the fire. 

“ After all,” resumed the Duchess, “ what can you have to say against 
M. de Saint-Luc ?” 

“T have said nothing against him, Madame,” replied Jeanne, who, it 
must be allowed, was far more exasperating at times than she had any 
knowledge or intention of being. 

“ No; but you look as if you could say a great deal if you chose, and 
that is much worse. And it is ridiculous, too, because it is impossible 
that you can know anything to his disadvantage.” 

The latter part of this remark was made in so interrogative a tone 
that Jeanne could scarcely avoid making some reply to it. So she said 
in her slow, deliberate way, “I do not think him a good friend for 
Léon.” 

The Duchess emitted a short, high laugh. “In that case of course 
there is nothing more to be said. Your knowledge of the world is so 
great, your experience is naturally so much larger than mine, you are so 
well acquainted with the private lives of young men, that it only remains 
for us to warn Léon against having anything further to do with M. de 
Saint-Luc.” 
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Speeches of this kind seldom annoyed Jeanne. She had too little 
amour propre to be stung by such tiny shafts of sarcasm. 

“T have already done that,” she remarked quietly. 

“ Really! and in spite of that it seems that Léon persists in choosing 
his own friends for himself. Might one venture to inquire what M. de 
Saint-Luc has done to incur your dislike?” 

“ T neither like nor dislike him,” answered Jeanne with a slight dis- 
dainful gesture; “I care nothing about him, ButI do not think his 
company is likely to do Léon any good. He is a gambler; he has dis- 
sipated his fortune by betting and card-playing in Paris.” 

This happened to be true, and the Duchess knew it. But she had her 
own reasons for wishing to represent M. de Saint-Luc in a favourable 
light. 

“ Bah! follies of youth—what would you have?” she returned, 
shrugging her shoulders. ‘The best of men are often a little wild at 
starting. Look at our good M. de Fontvieille. Irecollect him as one of 
the most notorious vivewrs of his day. M. de Saint-Luc will settle down, 
and become as good a husband and father as a thousand others.” 

“ Very possibly,” said Jeanne. “I was not thinking of M. de Saint- 
Lue’s future, but of his influence upon Léon, whom you would hardly 
like to see following his example.” 

“ Léon is different,” answered the Duchess decisively. “ Léon is a 
man of principles : he will not be easily led astray.” 

And this assertion Jeanne did not see fit to contradict. 

“ But I think,” resumed the Duchess, recurring, after a pause, to her 
original grievance, “1 think Léon should have paid me the compliment 
of coming here before visiting other friends : age is not respected now as 
it wasin my time. He might have remembered, too, that this is my 
reception-day, and that it would be highly inconvenient if he should pre- 
sent himself when the room is full of people. If he should arrive early, 
Jeanne, you must go out and keep him away till: I am alone: I cannot 
let myself be agitated in the presence of strangers. I have no longer 
the strength that I once had ; andI begin to dread this weekly crowd of 
visitors. It is only for your sake, my child, that I continue to receive 
at all. ‘Were I living alone, I should shut myself up with my books 
and my memories till the time came for me to leave this weary world.” 
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About Potteries. 
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In an essay which appeared a few years since in these pages, we consi- 
dered among gambling superstitions some relating indirectly to such 
ventures as are made when tickets in lotteries are bought, a small cer- 

. tainty being exchanged for the small chance of a large profit. "Whether 
it is that men are so well known to be inconsistent in such matters, that 
if any one points out the folly of gambling he may be regarded as almost 
certain to be a gambler himself, or whether the case is a merely casual 
coincidence, we do not know ; but certain it is that during the five years 
which have elapsed since that essay appeared, the writer has received 
more invitations to purchase lottery-tickets and to take part in wildly 
speculative transactions than during any ten preceding years in his life. 
Not only so, but in some cases invitations have been addressed to him to 
purchase tickets from persons claiming to be emceptionally lucky in 
selecting numbers. We have no doubt many of our readers have 
received such invitations, couched in terms implying that a very special 
favour was offered which must be quickly accepted lest it should ‘be too 
late to gain the wealth thus generously proffered. But it struck the 
writer as being a singularly cool proceeding in his-case, simply because 
much that he had written bore directly not only on the question whether 
such hopes as are held out in offers of the sort can possibly be well 
founded, but also on this other question, Can those who hold out such 
hopes be by any possibility honest men? Without definitely expressing 
any opinion on the second and more delicate of these questions, we pro- 
pose to consider here a few matters connected with lotteries, noting some 
of the systems on which they have been formed. Probably the reader 
will not find it very difficult to determine what our answer would be to 
the question, if a categorical reply were required from us. 

The simplest, and in many respects the best, form of lottery is that 

in which a number of articles are taken as prizes, their retail prices 
added together, and the total divided into some large number of parts, 
the same number of tickets being issued at the price thus indicated. 
Suppose, for instance, the prizes amount in value to 200/., then a thou- 
sand tickets might be sold at 4s. each, or 4,000 at 1s. each, or a larger 
number at a correspondingly reduced price. In such a case the lottery 
is strictly fair, supposing the prizes in good saleable condition. The 
person who arranges the lottery gains neither more nor less than he 
would if he sold the articles separately. There may be a slight expense 
in arranging the lottery, but this is fully compensated by the quickness 
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of the sale. The arrangement, we say, is fair; but we do not say it is _ ha 
desirable, or even that it should be permissible. Advantage is taken of — tic 
the love of gambling, innate in most men, to make a quick sale of goods | we 
which otherwise might have lain long on hand. Encouragement is given — wl 
to a tendency which is inherently objectionable if not absolutely vicious, ac 
And so far as the convenience is concerned of those who collectively buy 
(in fact) the prizes, it manifestly cannot be so well suited as though those the 
only had bought who really wanted the articles, each taking the special the 
article he required. Those who buy tickets want to get more than their as | 
money’s worth. Some of them, if not all, are believers in their own be | 
good luck, and expect to get more than they pay for. They are willing ful 
to get in this way something which very likely they do not want, some- for 
thing therefore which will be worth less to them in reality than the tho: 
price for which it is justly enough valued in the list of prizes, mol 
Unfortunately those who arrange lotteries of this sort for mere trade for 
purposes (they are not now allowed in this country, but abroad they com 
are common enough, and one is now in progress on a grand scale in buy 
France) are not careful to estimate the price of each article justly. They the ; 
put a fancy price on good articles, a full price on damaged articles, and mot 
throw in an extra sum for no articles at all. Many of them are not at rath 
all particular, if the,sale of tickets is quick, about throwing in a few valu 
hundred more tickets than they had originally provided for, without in note 
the least considering it necessary to add correspondingly to the list of justi 
prizes. ‘prop 
But this is not all. How much those who arrange such lotteries _ inter 
really wrong the purchasers of tickets cannot be known. But we can lotte: 
learn how ready the ticket-buyers are to be wronged, when we note what forms 
they will allow. It seems absurd enough that they should let the deali, 
manager of a lottery act entirely without check or control as to the chari 
number of tickets or the plan according to which these are drawn. But who ; 
at least when a day is appointed for the drawing, and the prizes are pub- they . 
licly exhibited in the first instance, and as publicly distributed even- know 
tually, the ticket-buyers know that the lottery has been in some degree licly 1 
bond fide. "What, however, can we think of those who will pay for the Egypi 
right of drawing a ticket from a “ wheel-of-fortune,” without having the matte 
least means of determining what is marked on any of the tickets, or most | 
whether a single ticket is marked for a prize worth more than the price able p 
paid for a chance, or even with as much? Yet nothing is more common encou) 
where such wheels are allowed, and nothing was more common when comm’ 
they were allowed here, than for a shopman to offer for a a definite sum, the lay 
which frequenters of the shop would readily pay, the chance of drawing # gains 
a prize-ticket out of a wheel-of-fortune,; though he merely assured them, cases y 
without a particle of proof, that some of the tickets would give them charge 
prizes worth many times the price they paid. Even when there were it may 
such tickets, again, and some one had secured a prize (though the chances Might 
were that the prize-drawer was connected with the business), people who @ gained 
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had seen this would buy chances as though the removal of one good prize 
ticket had made no difference whatever in the value of a chance. They 


ds would actually be encouraged to buy chances by the very circumstance 
en which should have deterred them. For if a good prize is drawn in such 
as, a case, the chances are that no good prize is left. 
uy Although lotteries of this sort are no longer allowed -by law, yet are 
se they still to some degree countenanced in connection with charity and 
ial the fine arts. Now, setting aside lotteries connected with the fine arts 
eir as singularly nondescript in character—though it must not for a moment 
wn be supposed that we regard a taste for gambling with a love of the beauti- 
ing ful as forming an agreeable mixture—we note that in lotteries started 
ne- for charitable purposes there is usually no thought of gain on the part of 
the those who originate the scheme. That is, they have no wish to gain 
money for themselves, though they may be very anxious to gain money 
ade for the special purpose they have in view. This wish may be, and indeed 
hey commonly proves to be, inconsistent with strict fairness towards the 
in buyers of tickets. But as these are supposed to be also possessed with 
hey the same desire to advance a charitable purpose that actuates the pro- 
and moters of the scheme, it is not thought unfair to sell them their tickets 
t at rather dearly, or to increase the number of tickets beyond what the price 
few value of the prizes would in strict justice permit. It is, however, to be 
5 in noted that the assumption by which such procedure is supposed to be 
st of justified is far from being always accurate. It is certain that a large 
‘ proportion of those who buy tickets in charitable lotteries take no 
ries _ interest whatever in the object for which such lotteries are started. If 
can lotteries were generally allowed, and therefore fairer lotteries could be 
vhat formed than the charitable ones—which are as unfair in reality as the 
the dealings of lady stall-keepers at fancy bazaars—the sale of tickets at 
_ the charitable lotteries would be greatly reduced. It is only because those 
But who are possessed by the gambling spirit can join no other lotteries that 
pub- they join those for charitable purposes. The managers of these lotteries 
ven- know this very well, though they may not be ready to admit very pub- 
sree licly that they do. If pressed on the subject, they speak of spoiling the 
- the Egyptians, of the end justifying the means, and so forth. But, as a 
g the matter of fact, it remains true that these well-intentioned folk, often 
Ss, OF most devout and religious persons, do, in the pursuit of money for charit- 
price able purposes, pander to the selfishness and greed of the true gambler, 
:mon encourage the growth of similar evil qualities in members of their own 
when community, and set an evil example, moreover, by systematically breaking 
sum, the law of the country. It would be harsh, perhaps, to speak strongly 
wing against persons whose intentions are excellent, and who are in many 
them, # ses utterly free from selfish aims; but they cannot be acquitted from a 
them charge of extreme folly, nor can it be denied that, be their purpose what 
were ™ it may, their deeds are evil in fact and evil in their consequences. It 
ances # Might be difficult to determine whether good worked by the total sum 
> who f Sained from one of these charitable lotteries was a fair equivalent for the 
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mischief wrought in getting it. But this total is not all gained by 
choosing an illegal method of getting the sum required. The actual gain 
is only some slight saving of trouble on the part of the promoters of the 
charitable scheme, and a further slight gain to the pockets of the special 
community in which the charity is or should be promoted. And it is 
certain that these slight gains by no means justify the use of an illegal 
and most mischievous way of obtaining money. It would be difficult to 
find any justification for the system, once the immorality of gambling is 
admitted, which might not equally well be urged for a scheme by which 
the proceeds (say) of one week’s run of a common gaming-table should be 
devoted to the relief (say) of the sick poor of some religious community. 
Nay, if charitable ends can at all justify immoral means, one might go 
further still, and allow money to be obtained for such purposes from the 
encouragement of still more objectionable vices. We might in fact 
recognise quite a new meaning in the saying that “‘ Charity covers a mul- 
titude of sins.” 

We have said that a lottery in which all the prizes were goods such 
as might be sold, retail, at prices amounting to the total cost of all the 
tickets sold would be strictly fair. We donot know whether a lottery 
ever has been understood in that way. But certainly it seems conceivable 
that such a thing might have happened ; and in that case, despite the objec- 
tions which, as we have shown, exist against such an arrangement, there 
would have been a perfectly fair lottery. Adam Smith, in his Wealth of 
Nations, seems to have omitted the consideration of lotteries of this 
kind, when he said that “the world neither ever saw, nor ever will see, 
a perfectly fair lottery, or one in which the whole gain compensated the 
whole loss; because the undertaker could gain nothing by it.” Indeed, 
it has certainly happened in several cases that there have been lotteries 
in which the total price of the tickets fell short of the total value of the 
prizes—these being presents made for a charitable purpose, and the 
tickets purposely sold at very low prices. It is well known, too, that 
in ancient Rome, where lotteries are said to have been invented, chances 
in lotteries were often, if not always, distributed gratuitously. 

But, assuredly, Adam Smith is justified in his remark if it be regarded 
as relating solely to lotteries in which the prizes have been sums of money, 
and gain has been the sole object of the promoters. ‘In the State lot- 
teries,” as he justly says, “the tickets are really not worth the price 
which is paid by the original subscribers,” though from his sequent 
remarks it appears that he had very imperfect information respecting 
some of the more monstrous cases of robbery (no other word meets the 
case) by promoters of some of these State swindles. 

The first idea in State lotteries seems to have been to adopt the 
simple arrangement by which a certain sum is paid for each of a given 
number of tickets, a series of prizes being provided less in total value 
than the sum thus obtained. 

It was soon found, however, that people are so easily gulled in 
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matters of chance, that the State could safely assume a very disinterested 
attitude. Having provided prizes of definite value, and arranged the 
number of tickets, it simply offered these for sale to contractors.. The 
profit to the State consisted in the excess of the sum which the contrac- 
tors willingly offered above the just value (usually 107.) of each ticket. 
‘This sum varied with circumstances, but generally was about 6/. or 7/. 
per ticket beyond the proper price. That is, the contractors paid about 
16/. or 177. for tickets really worth 10/7. They were allowed to divide 
the tickets into shares,—halves, quarters, eighths, and sixteenths. 
When a contractor sold a full ticket he usually got about from 217. to 
221. for it; Lut when he sold a ticket in shares his gain per ticket was 
considerably greater. The object in limiting the subdivision to one six- 
teenth was to prevent labouring men from risking their earnings. It is 
hardly necessary to say, however, that the provision was constantly and 
easily evaded, or that the means used for evading the limitation only 
aggravated the evil. At illegal offices, commonly known as “little goes,” 
any sum, however small, could be risked, and to cover the chance of 
detection and punishment these offices required greater profits than the 
legal lottery-offices. ‘All the efforts of the police,” we read, ‘“‘ were in- 
effectual for the suppression of these illegal proceedings, and for many 
years a great and growing repugnance was manifested in Parliament to 
this method of raising any part of the public revenue. At length, in 
1823, the last Act that was sanctioned by Parliament for the sale of 
lottery-tickets contained provisions for putting down all private lotteries, 
and for rendering illegal the sale, in this kingdom, of all tickets or 
shares of tickets in any foreign lottery,—which latter provision is to 
this day extensively evaded.” 

The earliest English lottery on record is that of the year 1569, when 
40,000 chances were sold at 10s. each, the prizes being articles of 
plate, and the profit used in the repair of certain harbours. The 
gambling spirit seems to have developed greatly during. the next cen- 
tury ; for, early in the reign of Queen Anne, it was found necessary to 
suppress private lotteries ‘as public nuisances,” a description far better 
applicable (in more senses than one) to public lotteries. “In the early 
period of the history of the National Debt,” says a writer (De Morgan, 
we believe) in the Penny Cyclopedia, “ it was usual to pay the prizes in 
the State lotteries in the form of terminable annuities. In 1694 a loan 
of a million was raised by the sale of lottery-tickets at 10/. per ticket, the 
prizes in which were funded at the rate of 14 per cent. for sixteen years 
certain. In 1746 a loan of three millions was raised on 4 per cent. 
annuities, and a lottery of 50,000 tickets of 107. each ; and in the follow- 
ing year one million was raised by the sale of 100,000 tickets, the prizes 
in which were funded in perpetual annuities at the rate of 4 per cent. 
per annum. Probably the last occasion on which the taste for gambling 
was thus made use-of occurred in 1780, when every subscriber of 1,000/. 
towards a loan of twelve millions, at 4 per. cent., received a bonus of 
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four lottery-tickets, the intrinsic value of each of which was 10/.” 
About this time the spirit of gambling had been still more remarkably 
developed than in Anne’s reign, despite the laws passed to suppress pri- 
vate lotteries. In 1778 an Act was passed by which every person keep- 
ing a lottery-office was obliged to take out a yearly license costing 50/. 
This measure reduced the number of such offices from 400 to 51. In 
France the demoralisation of the people resulting from the immorality of 
the Government in encouraging by lotteries the gambling spirit, was 
greater even than in England. 

The fairest system for such lotteries as we have hitherto considered 
was that adopted in the Hamburg lotteries. The whole money for which 
tickets were sold-was distributed in the form of prizes, except a deduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. made from the amount of each prize at the time of 
payment. 

Before pausing to consider the grossly unfair systems which have 
been, and still are, adopted in certain foreign lotteries, it may be well to 
notice that the immorality of lotteries was not recognised a century 
ago so clearly as it is now; and therefore, in effect, those who arranged 
them were not so blameworthy as men would be who, in our own time, 
arrange lotteries, whether openly or surreptitiously. Even so late as half 
a century ago an American lawyer, of high character, was not ashamed 
openly to defend lotteries in these terms. “Iam no friend,” he said, 
“to lotteries, but I cannot admit that they are per se criminal or im- 
moral when authorised by law. If they were nuisances, it was in the 
manner in which they were managed. In England, if not in France” 
(how strange this sounds), “there were lotteries annually instituted by 
Government, and it Was considered a fair way to reach the pockets of 
misers and persons disposed to dissipate their funds. The American 
Congress of 1776 instituted a national lottery, and perhaps no body of 
men ever surpassed them in intelligence and virtue.” De Morgan, re- 
marking on this expression of opinion, says that it shows what a man of 
high character for integrity and knowledge thought of lotteries twenty 
years ago (he wrote in 1839). “The opinions which he expressed were 
at that time,” continues De Morgan, “shared, we venture to say, by a 
great number.” 

The experience of those who arranged these earlier State lotteries 
showed that men in general, especially the ignorant who form the great 
bulk of the population, place such reliance on their luck, that almost any 
price may be asked for the chance of making a large fortune at one lucky 
stroke. Albeit, it was seen that the nature of the fraud practised should 
preferably be such that not one man in a thousand would be able to 

point out where the wrong really lay. Again, it was perceived that if 
the prizes in a lottery were reduced too greatly in number but increased 
in size, the smallness of the chance of winning one of the few prizes left 
would become too obvious. A system was required by which the num- 
ber of prizes might seem unlimited, and their possible value very great, 
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while also there should be a possibility of the founders of the lottery not 
getting back all they ventured. So long as it was absolutely certain 
that, let the event be what it might, the managers of the lottery would 
gain, some might be deterred from risking their money by the simple 
statement of this fact. Moreover, under such conditions, it was always 
possible that at some time the wrath of losers (who would form a large 
part of the community if lottery operations were successful) might 
be roused in a dangerous way, unless it could be shown that the 
managers of public lotteries ran some chance, though it might be only a 
small chance, of losing, and even some chance of ruin as absolute as that 
which might befall individual gamblers. 

It was to meet such difficulties as these that lottery systems like that 
sometimes called the Geneva system were invented, This system we 
propose now to describe, as illustrating these more speculative ventures, 
showing in particular how the buyers of chances were defrauded in the 
favourite methods of venturing. 

In the Geneva lottery there are ninety numbers. At each drawing 
five are taken. The simplest venture is made on asinglenumber. A 
sum is hazarded on a named number, and if this number is one of the 
five drawn, the speculator receives fifteen times the value of his stake, 
Such a venture is called a simple drawing. It is easy to see that in the 
long run the lottery-keeper must gain by this system. The chance that 
the number selected out of ninety will appear among five numbers drawn, 
is the same that a selected number out of eighteen would appear at a 
single drawing. It is one chance in eighteen. Now if a person bought 
a single ticket out of eighteen, each costing (say) 1/., his fair prize if he 
drew the winning ticket should be 187. This is what he would have to 
pay to buy up all the eighteen tickets, so making sure of the prize. The 
position of the speculator who buys one number at 1/., in the Geneva 
lottery, is precisely that of the purchaser of such a ticket, only that in- 
stead of the prize being 18/., if he wins, it is only 15/7. The lottery- 
keeper’s position on a single venture is not precisely that of one who 
should have sold eighteen tickets at 1/. each for a lottery having one 
prize only ; for the latter would be certain to gain money if the prize were 
any sum short of 18/., whereas the Geneva lottery-keeper will lose on a 
single venture, supposing the winning number is drawn, though the prize 
is 15/. instead of 187, But in the long run the Geneva lottery-keeper is 
certain to win at these odds. He is in the position of a man who con- 
tinually wagers odds of 14 to 1 against the occurrence of an event the 
real odds against which are 17 to 1. Or his position may be compared 
to that of a player who takes seventeen chances out of eighteen at (say) 
their just value, 1/7. each, or 17/. in all, his opponent taking the remain- 
ing chance at its just value, 1/., but instead of the total stakes, 18/., being 
left in the pool, the purchaser of the larger number abstracts 3/. from 
the pool at each venture. 

That men ¢an be found to agree to such an arrangement as this 
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shows that their confidence in their own good fortune makes them 
willing to pay, for the chance of getting fifteen times their stake, what 
they ought to pay for the chance of getting eighteen times its value. The 
amount of which they are in reality defrauded at each venture is easily 
calculated. Suppose the speculator to venture 17. Now the actual value 
of one chance in eighteen of any prize is one-eighteenth of that prize, 
which in this case should therefore be 18/. If, then, the prize really 
played for has but fifteen-eighteenths of its true value, or is in this case 
15/., the value of a single chance amounts only to one-eighteenth of 151, 
or to 16s. 8d. Thus at each venture of 1/, the speculator is cheated out 
of 3s. 4d., or one-sixth of his stake. 

This, however, is a mere trifle. In the old-fashioned English system 
of lotteries, the purchaser of a 10/. ticket often paid more than 201/., so 
that he was defrauded by more than half his stake ; and though less than 
half the robbery went into the hands of the contractor who actually sold 
the ticket, the larger share went to the State. In other ventures, by the 
Geneva system, the old-fashioned English system of robbery was far 
surpassed. 

Instead of naming one number for a drawing (in which five numbers 
are taken) the speculator may say in what position among the five his 
number is to come. If he is successful, he receives seventy times his 
stake. This is, in effect, exactly the same as though but one number 
was drawn. The speculator has only one chance out of ninety, instead 
of one chance out of five. He ought then, in strict justice, to receive 
ninety times his stake, if he wins. Supposing his venture 1/., the prize 
of success should te 907. By reducing it to 70/., the lottery-keeper 
reduces the real value of the ticket from 1/. to one-nineteenth part of 
701., or to 15s, 62d., defranding the speculator of two-ninths of his stake. 
Such a venture as this is called a determinate drawing. 

The next venture allowed in the Geneva system is called simple ambe. 
Two numbers are chosen. If both these appear among the five drawn, 
the prize is 270 times the stake. Now among the 90 numbers the 
player can select two, in 8,010 different ways ; for he can first take any 
one of the 90 numbers, and then he can take for his second number any 
one of the 89 numbers left; that is, he may make 90 different first 
selections, each leaving him a choice of 89 different second selections ; so 
that there are 90 times 89 (or 8,010) possible selections in all. But 
in any set of five numbers there are, treating them in the same way, 
only 20 (or 5 times 4) different arrangements of two numbers. So that 
out of 8,010 possible selections only 20 appear in each drawing of five 
numbers. The speculator’s chance then is only 20 in 8,010, or 2 in 801; 
and he ought, if he wins, to have for prize his stake increased in the 
ratio of 801 to 2, or 4003 times. Instead of this it is increased only 
270 times. At each venture he receives in return for his stake a chance 
worth a sum less than his stake, in the same degree that 270 is less than 
4003, or is, in*fact, defrauded of nearly one-third the value of his stake. 
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The next venture is called determinate ambe. Here the speculator 
names the order in which two selected numbers will appear. Instead of 
20 chances at any drawing of five numbers, he has only one chance—one 
chance in 8,010. He ought then to receive 8,010 times his stake, if he 
wins. As a matter of fact he receives only 5,100 times his stake. From 
this it follows that he is defrauded of 2,910 parts out of 8,010 of his 
stake, or very nearly three-eighths of the stake’s value. 

But more speculative ventures remain. The speculator can name 
three numbers. Now there are 704,880 possible selections of three 
numbers out of 90. (There are 8,010 possible selections of two numbers, 
_ a8 already shown, and with each of these any one of the remaining 88 
numbers can be taken to make the third number ; thus we have 88 times 
8,010, or 704,880 sets of three numbers in all.) These can appear 
among the five drawn numbers in 60 different ways (5 times 4 times 3). 
Thus the speculator has 60 chances out of 704,880, or one chance in 11,748. 
He ought then to receive 11,748 times his stake, if he wins; but in 
reality he receives only 5,500 times his stake in this event. Thus the 
lottery-keeper robs him of more than half his just winnings, if successful, 
and of more than half the mathematical value of his stake at the outset. 
The venture in this case is called simple terne. Determinate terne is not 
allowed. If it were, the prize of a successful guess should be 704,880 
times the stake. 

Quaterne involves the selection of four numbers. With 90 numbers 
61,334,560 (704,880 times 87) different selections of four numbers can 
be made, Among the five drawn numbers there can only be found 120 
arrangements of four numbers. Thus the speculator has only 120 chances 
out of 61,334,560, or one chance out of 511,038. He ought therefore, if he 
wins, to receive 511,038 times his stake. The prize is only 75,000 times 
the stake. The lottery-keeper deducts, in fact, six-sevenths of the value 
of the stake at each venture. Determinate quaterne is, of course, not 
adopted. 

Simple guaterne is, at present, the most speculative venture adopted. 
Formerly guine was allowed, the speculator having five numbers, and, if 
all five were drawn, receiving a million times the value of his stake. He 
should have received 43,949,268 times its value ; so that, in effect, he was 
deprived of more than 42 forty-thirds of the true value of his venture. 

The following table shows the amount by which the terms of the 
Geneva system reduce the value of the stake in these different cases, the 
stake being set at 1/. for convenience :— 


Actual Worth of 11. Stake. Robbery per 17, Stake, 


Simple drawing. : ‘ ; .. 88, 40. 
Determinate do. . ies , E 5} 
Simple Ambe . 6 
Determinate do. . . 12 . ‘ 3 
Terne . ® ’ , P ‘ 73 
Quaterne ‘ . . 3 
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It may be thought, perhaps, that such speculative ventures as terne 
and quaterne would very seldom be made. But the reverse was the 
case. These were the favourite ventures ; and that they were made very 
often is proved to every one acquainted with the laws of chance by the 
circumstance that they not unfrequently proved successful. For every 
time such a venture as a simple quaterne was won, it must have been lost 
some half a million times. 

It appears that in France the Geneva system was adopted without 
any of the limitations we have mentioned, and with some additional 
chances for those who liked fanciful ventures. Professor De Morgan, in 
his Budget of Paradoues, says :—“ In the French lottery five numbers out 
of ninety were drawn at a time: any person, in any part of the country, 
might stake any sum upon any event he pleased, as that 27 should be 
drawn ; that 42 and 81 should be drawn; that 42 and 81 should be 
drawn, and 42 first; and so on up to a quine determiné, if he chose, 
which is betting on five given numbers in a given order.” The chance 
of a successful guess, in this last case, is 1 in 5,274,772,160. Yet if 
every grown person in Europe made one guess a day, venturing a penny 
on the guess, and receiving the just prize, or say only 4,800,000,000 
times his stake, on winning, it would be practically certain that in less 
than a year some one would win 20,000,000/. for a penny! It would be 
equally certain, that though this were repeated dozens of times, the 
lottery-keepers would gain by the arrangement, even at the rate above 
stated. Nay, the oftener they had to pay over 20,000,000V. for a penny, 
the greater their gains would be. As the actual prize in such a case 
would be 10 million instead of merely 5,275 million times the stake, - 
their real gains, if they had to pay such prizes often, would be tre- 
mendous. For, in the long run, every prize of half a million pounds for 
a shilling stake would represent a clear profit of 250 million pounds, 
The successful ventures would be only 1 in about 5,000 millions of unsuc- 
cessful ones, while paid for only at the rate of 10 million stakes. 

No instances are on record of a quine determiné being won, but a 
simple quine, the odds against which, be it remembered, are nearly 
44 millions to 1, has been won; and simple guaternes, against which the 
odds are more than half a million to 1, have often been won. In July 
1821 a strange circumstance occurred. A gambler had selected the five 
numbers 8, 13, 16, 46, and 64, and for the same drawing another had 
selected the four numbers 8, 16, 46, and 64. The numbers actually 
drawn were 


8 46 16 64 13 


so that both gamblers won. Their stakes were small, unfortunately for 
them and fortunately for the bank, and their actual winnings were only 
131,350 francs and 20,852 francs respectively. If éach had ventured 11. 
only, their respective winnings would have been 1,000,000/., and 75,0000. 
The coincidence was so remarkable (the antecedent probability against 
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two gamblers winning on a single drawing or simple guinte and a simple 
quaterne being about 22 billions to 1), that one can understand a sus- 
picion arising that a hint had been given from some one employed at the 
lottery-office. M. Menut insinuates this, and a recent occurrence at 
Naples suggests at least the possibility of collusion between gamblers 
and the drawers of lottery numbers. But in the case above cited the 
smallness of the stakes warrants the belief that the result was purely 
accidental. Certainly the gamblers would have staked more had they 
known what was to be the actual result of the drawing. The larger 
winner seems to have staked two sous only, the prize being, we suppose, 
1,313,500 times the stake, instead of 1,000,000 as on a similar venture 
in the Geneva lottery. Possibly the stake was a foreign coin, and hence 
the actual value of the prize was not a round number of francs. The 
smaller winner probably staked five sous or thereabouts in foreign coin. 
Simple quaternes, as we have said, occurred frequently in France. 
De Morgan remarks that the enormous number of those who gambled 
“igs proved to all who have studied chances arithmetically by the numbers 
of simple quaternes which were gained: in 1822, fourteen; in 1823, 
six ; in 1824, sixteen; in 1825, nine, &c.” He does not, however, state 
the arithmetical proportion involved. If we take the average number 
atten per annum, it would follow that about five million persons per 
annum staked money on this special venture—the simple guaterne— 
‘alone. Quetelet states that in the five years 1816-1820, the total sums 
hazarded on all forms of venture in the Paris lottery amounted to 
126,944,000 francs,—say 5,000,0001. The total winnings of the specu- 
lators amounted to 94,750,000 francs,—say about 3,790,000. The total 
amount returned to the treasury was 32,194,000 francs, or about 
1,288,0007., a clear average profit of 257,600/. per annum. Thus the 
treasury received rather more than a fourth of the sum hazarded. The 
return to the speculators corresponded nearly to that which would have 
been received if all the ventures made had been on a determinate single 
number, 

In all these methods, the greater the number of speculators the 
greater the gains of those who keep the lottery. The mosi fortunate 
thing which can happen to the lottery-keepers is that some remarkably 
lucky hit should be made by a speculator, or a series of such. For then 
they can advertise the great gains made by a few lucky speculators, say- 
ing nothing of the multitudes who have lost, with the result that 
millions are tempted to become speculators. There is this great advan- 
tage in the Geneva system : that the total number of losers can never be 
known except to the lottery-keepers. In the old-fashioned English 
system the number of losers was as well known as the number of winners 
and their respective gains. But the keepers of the Paris and Geneva 
lotteries, as of those which have since been established on the same 
system, could publish the lists of winners without any fear that news- 
paper writers or essayists would remind the general public of the actual 
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number of losers. The student of probabilities might readily calculate 
the probable number of losers, and would be absolutely certain that the 
real number could not differ greatly from that calculated ; but he could 
not definitely assert that so many had lost, or that the total losses 
amounted to so much. 

It occurred to the Russian Government, which has at all times been 
notably ready to take advantage of scientific discoveries, that a method 
might he devised for despoiling the public more effectually than by the 
Geneva method. A plan had been invented by those who wanted the 
public money, and mathematicians were simply asked to indicate the 
just price for tickets, so that the Government, by asking twice that 
price, or more, might make money safely and quickly. The plan turned 
out to be wholly impracticable ; but the idea and the result of its investi- 
gation are so full of interest and instruction that we shall venture to give 
a full account of them here, noting that the reader who can catch the true 
bearing of the problem involved may consider himself quite safe from any 
chance of being taken in by the commoner fallacies belonging to the sub- 
ject of probabilities. 

The idea was this. Instead of the drawing of numbers, the tossing of 
a coin was to decide the prize to be paid, and there were to be no blanks. 
If “head” was tossed at a first trial the speculator was to receive a 
definite sum—2/. we take for convenience, and also because this seems to 
have been nearly the sum originally suggested in Russian money. If 
“head ” did not appear till the second trial the speculator was to receive 4. ; 
if “head” did not appear till the third trial, he received 8/.; if not till 
the fourth, he received 16/.; if not till the fifth, 327. ; till the sixth, 642.; 
the seventh, 128/.; the’eighth, 256/., and so on ; the prize being doubled 
for each additional tossing before “head” appeared. It will be observed 
that the number of pounds in the prize is 2 raised to the power corre- 
sponding to the number of the tossing at which “head” firstappears. If 
it appears first, for instance, at the tenth trial, then we raise 2 to the 10th 
power, getting 1,024, and the prize is 1,024/.; if “head” appears first at 
the twelfth trial, we raise 2 to the 12th power, getting 4,048, and the 
prize is 4,0481. 

Doubtless the origin of this idea was the observed circumstance that 
the more speculative ventures had a great charm for the common mind. 
Despite the enormous deduction made from the just value of the prize, 
when ternes, guaternes, and other such ventures were made, the public 
in France, Switzerland, and Italy bought these ventures by millions, as 
was shown by the fact that several times in each year even quaternes 
were won. Now in the Petersburg plan there was a chance, however 
small, of enormous winnings. Head might not appear till the tenth, 
twelfth, or even the twentieth tossing ; and then the prize would be 
1,024/., 4,0487., or 1,048,5762., respectively. It was felt that tens of 
millions would be tempted by tlie chance of such enormous gains; and it 
was thought that the gains of Government would be proportionately 
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heavy. All that was necessary was that the just value of a chance in 
this lottery should be ascertained by mathematicians, and the price 
properly raised. 

Mathematicians very readily solved the problem, though one or two 
of the most distinguished (D’Alembert, for instance) rejected the solution 
as incomprehensible and paradoxical. Let the reader who takes interest 
enough in such matters pause for a moment here to inquire what would 
be a natural and probable value for a chance in the suggested lottery. 
Few, we believe, would give 10/. for a chance. No one, we are sure—not 
even one who thoroughly recognised the validity of the mathematical 
solution of the problem—would offer 100/. Yet the just value of a chance 
is greater than 10/., greater than 100/., greater than any sum which can 
be named. A Government, indeed, which should offer to sell these 
chances at say 50/. would most probably gain, even if many accepted the 
risk and bought chances, which would be very. unlikely, however. The 
fewer bought chances the greater would be the Government’s chance of 
gain, or rather their chance of escaping loss. But this of course is pre- 
cisely the contrary to what is required in a lottery system. What is 
wanted is that many should be encouraged to buy chances, and that the 
more chances are bought the greater should be the security of those keep- 
ing the lottery. In the Petersburg plan, a high and practically prohi- 
bitory price must first be set on each chance, and even then the lottery- 
keepers could only escape loss by restricting the number of purchases. 
The scheme was therefore abandoned. 

The result of the mathematical inquiry seems on the face of it absurd. 
It seems altogether monstrous, as De Morgan admits, to say that an in- 
finite amount of money shouldiin reality be given for each chance, to cover 
its true mathematical value. And to all intents and purposes any very 
great value would far exceed the probable average value of any possible 
number of ventures. Ifa million million ventures were made, first and 
last, 507. per venture would probably bring in several millions of millions 
of pounds clear profit to the lottery-keepers ; while 30/. per venture would 
as probably involve them in correspondingly heavy losses. 40J. per 
venture would probably bring them safe, though without any great per- 
centage of profit. If a thousand million ventures were made, 30/. per 
venture would probably make the lottery safe, while 35/. would bring 
great gain in all probability, and 25/. would as probably involve serious 
loss. If all the human beings who have ever lived on this earth, during 
every day in their lives had been taking chances in such ‘a lottery, the 
average price of all the sums gained would be quite unlikely to approach 
1007, Yet still the mathematical proposition is sound, that if the number 
of speculators in the Petersburg lottery were absolutely unlimited, no 
sum, however great, would fairly represent the price of a chance. And 
while that unpractical result (for the number of speculators would not be 
unlimited) is true, the practical result is easily proved, that the larger 
the number of venturers the greater should he the price for each chance — 
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a relation which absolutely forbids the employment of this method of 
keeping lotteries. 

Let us see how this can be shown. De Morgan has given a demon- 
stration, but it is not one to be very readily understood of the people not 
versed in mathematical methodsof reasoning. We believe, however, that 
the following proof will be found easy to understand, while at the same 
time satisfactory and convincing. 

Suppose that eight ventures only are made, and that among the eight 
four, or exactly half, toss head the first time ; of the remaining four, two 
half-toss head at the second trial; of the remaining two, one tosses head 
at the third trial; while the other tosses head at the fourth trial. This 
may be regarded as representing what might on the average be expected 
from eight trials, though in reality it does not ; for of course, if it did, the 
average price per chance inferred from eight such trials would be the 
true average for eight million trials, or eight million times eight million. 
Still it fairly represents all that could be hoped for from a single set of 
eight ventures. Now we see that the sums paid in prizes, in this case, 
would be four times 2/7. for those who tossed “head” at the first trial ; 
twice 4/. for those who tossed “head” at the second trial; 8/. for him 
who tossed “head” at the third trial; and 16/7. for the last and most 
fortunate of the eight; or 40/. in all. This gives an average of 5/. for 
each chance. 

Now suppose there are sixteen ventures, and treat this number in the 
same way. We get eight who receive 2/. each; four who receive 4. 
each ; two who receive 8/. each; one who receives 16/.; and one who 
receives 32/. The total, then, is 96/., giving an average of 6/. for each 
chance. 

Next take thirty-two ventures. Sixteen receive 2/. each; eight 4/. 
each ; four 8/. each ; two 16/. each; one 32/.; and one 64/.; a total of 
2241., giving an average of 7/. for each venture. 

It will be noticed that the average price per venture has risen 1/. at 
each doubling of the total number of speculators. Nor is it difficult to 
perceive that this increase will proceed systematically. To show this we 
take a larger number, 1,024, which is 2 doubledten times, or technically 
2 raised to the 10th power. Treating this like our other numbers, we 
find that 512 speculators are to receive 2/. each, making 1,024/, in all: 
thus we get as many pounds as there are ventures for this first halving. 
Next, 256 receive 4/. each, or 1,024/. in all ; that is, again we get as many 
pounds as there are ventures for this second halving. Next, 128 receive 
8l., or 1,0247. in all; or, again, we get as many pounds as there are ventures 
for this third halving. This goes on ten times, the tenth halving giving us 
one speculator who receives 1,024/., and still leaving one who has not yet 
tossed “head.” Since each halving gives us 1,024/., we now have ten 
times 1,0247. The last speculator tosses “head” at the next trial and 
wins 2,048/.; making a grand total of twelve times 1,024/., or twelve 
times as many pounds as there are speculators. The average, therefore, 
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amounts to 12/. per chance ; and we see, by the way in which the result 
has been obtained, that in every such case the chance will be worth 
2/. more than as many pounds as there are halvings. Of course the 
number of halvings is the number representing the power to which 2 
is raised to give the number of speculators. The number of speculators 
need not necessarily be a power cf 2. We have only supposed it so for 
simplicity of calculation. But the application of the method of halving 
can be almost as readily made with any number of speculators. It is 
only when we get down to small numbers, as 9, 7, 5, or 3, that any 
difficulty arises from fractional or half men; but the result is not 
materially affected where the original number is large, by taking 4 or 3 
as the next halving after either 7 or 9 (for example), or 2 as the next 
halving after 3. But practically we need not carry out these halvings, 
after we have once satisfied ourselves of the validity of the general rule. 
Thus suppose we require to ascertain a fair value for a million chances. 
We find that the nearest power of 2 to the number one million is the 
20th. 22/., then, is a fair value. 

But, of course, the whole course of our reasoning proves that while 
probably 227. would be a fair value for a million ventures, it could not 
be the mathematically just value. For who is to assure the lottery- 
keeper that after the million ventures, another million will not be taken ? 
Now for two million ventures the probable value according to our 

_method would be 23/., since two millions is nearly equal to 2 raised to the 
21st power. There might be a million million ventures ; and if 227. were 
really the true price for one million, it would be the true price for each 
of the million ventures. But since a million million are roughly equal 
to 2 raised to the 40th power, the price according to our method would 
be about 42. per chance. 

All that can be said is that among any definite number of trials it is 
not antecedently probable that there will be any of those very long runs 
of “trials ” which are practically certain to occur when many times that 
number of trials (whatever it may be) are made. 

The experiment has been actually tried, though it was not necessary 
to establish the principle. So far as the relatively small average value 
of-the chance, when a few ventures only are made, the reader can readily 
try the experiment for himself. Let him make, for instance, eight trials, 
each trial ending when he has tossed head ; and according as head comes 
at the first, second, or third tossing in any trial, let him write down 21/., 41, 
81, &e., respectively. The total dividend by eight will give the average 
value of each trial. But Buffon and each of three correspondents of De 
Morgan’s made 2,048 trials—an experiment which even the most enthu- 
siastic student of chances will not greatly care to repeat. Buffon’s results, 
the only set we shall separately quote, were as follows. In 1,061 trials, 
“head” showed at the first tossing; in 494, at the second ; in 232, at 
the third ; in 137, at the fourth ; in 56, at the fifth ; in 29, at thesixth; 
in 25, at the seventh, in 8, at the eighth ; in 6, at the ninth. The 2,048 
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trials, estimated according to the Petersburg system, would have given 
20,1142. in all, or nearly 107. per game. According to our method, since 
2,048 is the eleventh power of 2/., the average value of each chance would 
be 13/.;* and Buffon’s result is quite as near as could be expected in a 
single experiment on 2,048 trials. 

But when we take the four experiments collectively, getting in this 
way the results of 8,192 trials (which De Morgan, strangely enough, does 
not seem to have thought of), we find the average value of each chance 
greatly increased as theory requires, and, as it happens, increased even 
beyond the value which theory assigns as probable for this number of 
trials. Among them there was only one in which head appeared after 
tail had been tossed 11 times, whereas we might expect that there would 
be four such cases; but there was one case in which head only appeared 
after tail had been tossed 13 times, and there were two cases in which 
head only appeared after tail had been tossed 15 times. Of course this was 
purely accidental. We may always be tolerably sure that in a large 
number of tossings, about one half will be head and about one half tail. 
But when only a few tossings are to be made, this proportion can no 
longer be looked for with the same high degree of probability. When, 
again, only four or five chances are left, we may find these all dropping 
off at once, on the one hand, or one or two of them may run on with 
five or six more successful tossings; and as at each tossing the prize, 
already amounting for the last trial to as many pounds as there were 
originally chances, is doubled, we may find the average price of each 
chance increased by 1/., 2/., 4/., 8/., 16/., or more, by the continued suc- 
cess of the longest lasting trial, or perhaps of two or three lasting equally 
long. This happened in the 8,192 trials whose results are recorded by 
De Morgan. I find that the total amount which would have been due 
in prizes, according to the Petersburg plan, would have been 150,830/., 
an average of 18/. 8s. 24d. (almost exactly) per trial; whereas the 
theoretical average for 8,192 trials would be only 157. 





* We note that De Morgan obtains the value 11/. instead of 13/. But he strangely 
omits one of the last pair of trials altogether. Thus, he says, “in the long run, and 
on 2,048 trials, we might expect two sets in which “heads ” should not appear till the 
tenth throw,” which is right, ‘and one in which no such thing should take place till 
the eleventh,” which is also right. But it is because there will probably be four trials 
of which two only will probably give “heads,” that we expect two to give “tails” yet 
once more, The two which gave “ heads” are the two first mentioned by De Morgan, 
in which “heads” appear at the tenth throw. Of the two remaining we expect one to 
give “head,” the other “ tail.” The former is the “one” next mentioned by De 
Morgan, in which “ head” appears at the elevenththrow. The other in which “ tail” 
may be expected to appear is the most valuable of all. Even if “head” appears at 
the next or twelfth tossing, this trial brings a prize worth twice as many pounds as 
the total number of trials—and therefore adding 2/. to the average value of each trial. 
It is quite true that Buffon’s experiment chances to give a result’ even less than De 
Morgan’s value, and still further therefore from mine. But, as will be seen, the other 
experiment gave an average result above his estimate, and even above mine. It 
cannot possibly be correct to omit all consideration of the most profitable trial of all, 
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It is manifest that, though in a million trials by this method some 
‘such sum as 302. per trial would probably cover all the prizes gained, it 
would be unsafe to put any definite price on each venture, where the 
number of venturers would of necessity be unlimited. And since even a 
price which would barely cover the probable expenses would be far more 
than speculators would care to give, the plan is utterly unsuited for a 
public lottery. It may be well to note how large a proportion of the 
speculators would lose by their venture, even in a case where the total 
ventured was just covered by the prizes. Suppose there were rather 
more than a million speculators (more exactly, that the numbers were 
the 20th power of 2, or 1,048,576), and that the average result fol- 
lowed, the price per venture being 22/7. Then 524,288 persons would 
receive only 2/. and lose 20/. each ; 262,144 would receive only 4/., and 
lose 187. each ; 131,072 would receive 8/. and lose 141. each ; 65,536 would 
receive 162. and lose 6/. each. All the rest would gain; 32,768 would 
receive 32/. and gain 10/. each ; 16,384 would receive 64. and gain 421. 
each ; and so on ; 8,192 would receive 128/. each ; 4,096 would receive 2561. 
each ; 2,048, each 512/.; 1,024, each 1,024/. ; 512 each 2,048/. ; 256 each 
4,096. ; 128 each 8,1927.; 64 each 16,3841. ; 32 each 32,768/.; 16 each 
65,5362. ; 8 each 131,072/. ; 4 each 262,144/. ; 2 each 524,288/.; 1 would 
receive ],048,572/7. ; and lastly, one would receive 2,097,9527. But there 
would be only 65,536 out of 1,048,576 speculators who would gain, or 
only 1 in 16. 

It is singular that whereas it would be almost impossible to persuade 
even one person to venture 22/. in such a lottery as we have described, 
almost any number of persons could be persuaded to join again and again 
in a lottery where the prizes and blanks were arranged as in the way 
described in the preceding paragraph as the average outcome of 1,048,576 
ventures. In other words, no one puts so much faith in his luck as to 
venture a sum on the chance of gaining a little, if he tosses “tail” four 
times running (losing if “head” appears sooner), and of gaining more and 
more theoftener “ tail” is tossed, until, should he toss tail 20 times running, 
he will receive more than two million pounds. But almost every person 
who is willing to gamble at all will be ready to venture the same sum on 
the practically equivalent chance of winning in a lottery where there are 
rather more than a million tickets, and the same prizes as in the other 
case. Whatever advantage there is, speaking mathematically, is in 
favour of the tossing risk ; for the purchaser of a trial has not only the 
chance of winning such prizes as in a common lottery arranged to give, 
With prizes corresponding to the above-described average case, but he has a 
chance, though a small one, of winning four, eight, sixteen, or more mil- 
lions of pounds for his venture of 227. We see, then, that the gamblers 
are very poor judges of chances, rejecting absolutely risks of one kind, while 
accepting systematically those of another kind, though of equal mathema- 


tical value, or even greater. 
In passing, we may note that the possibility of winning abnormally 
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valuable prizes in the Petersburg lottery affords another explanation of 
the apparent paradox ‘involved in the assertion that no sum, however 
large, fairly represents the mathematical value of each trial. To ob- 
tain the just price of a lottery-ticket, we must multiply each prize by 
the chance of getting it, and add the results together ; this is the mathe- 
matical value of one chance or ticket. Now in the Petersburg lottery 
the possible prizes are 2/., 4/., 8/., 16/., and so on, doubling to infinity ; 
the chances of getting each are, respectively, one-half, one-fourth, one- 
eighth, one-sixteenth, andso on. The value of a chance, then, is the half 
of 2/., added to the quarter of 4/., to the eighth of 8/., and so on to 
infinity, each item of the infinite series being 17. Hence the mathe- 
matical value of a single chance is infinite. The result appears para- 
doxical ; but it really means only that the oftener the trial is made, the 
greater will be the probable average value of the prizes obtained. Or as 
in fact the solution is, that if the number of trials were infinite, the 
value of each would be infinite, we only obtain a paradoxical result in an 
impossible case. Note also that the two kinds of infinity involved in the 
number of trials and in the just mathematical price of each are different, 
If the number of trials were 2 raised to an infinitely high power, the 
probable average value of each trial would be the infinitely high number 
representing that power. But 2 raised to that power would give an 
infinitely higher number. To take very large numbers instead of infinite 
numbers, which simply elude us:—Suppose the number of trials could 
be 2 raised to the millionth power; then the probable average value of 
each would be 1,000,002/., which is a large number of pounds; but the 
number is a mere nothing compared with the number of trials, a number 
containing 301,031 digits! If the smallest atom, according to the estimate 
made by physicists, were divided into a million millions of parts, the 
entire volume of a sphere exceeding a million million times in radius the 
distance of the remotest star brought into view by Lord Rosse’s mighty 
telescope, would not contain a million millionth of that number of these 
indefinitely minute subdivisions of the atom. Nay, we might write 
trillions or quadrillions where we have just written millions in the pre- 
ceding lines, and yet not have a number reaching a quadrillionth part of 
the way to the inconceivable number obtained by raising 2 to the mil- 
lionth power. Yet for this tremendous number of trials the average 
mathematical value of each would amount but to a poor million—abso- 
lutely nothing by comparison. 
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Lonpon,—the opulent, the magnificent, the illustrious ; or the squalid, 
the mean, the degraded, regarded now from the standpoint of St. James’s 
and now from that of St. Giles’s,—though oft described, is yet inde- 
scribable. No other city in the world has ever beheld the same vast 
concentration of interests, the same aggregate of wealth, the same 
triumphs of civilisation. As a distinguished French writer has remarked, 
if we enter London by water, we see an accumulation of toil and work 
which has no equal on this planet. The intellect of Greece and the 
power of Rome find here their modern rival developments. “ Paris, by 
comparison, is but an elegant city of pleasure; the Seine, with its 
quays, a pretty, serviceable plaything. Marseilles, Bordeaux, Amster- 
dam, furnish no idea of such a mass. From Greenwich to London the 
two shores are a continuous wharf: merchandise is always being piled 
up, sacks hoisted, ships moored; ever new warehouses for copper, beer, 
ropework, tar, chemicals. Docks, timber yards, calking basins, and 
shipbuilders’ yards, multiply and increase on each other. On the left, 
there is the iron framework of a church being finished, to be sent to 
India. The Thames is a mile broad, and is but a populous street of 
vessels, a winding workyard. Steamboats, sailing vessels, ascend and 
descend, come to anchor in-groups of two, three, ten, then in long files, 
then in dense rows; there are five or six thousand of them at anchor. 
On the right, the docks, like so many intricate maritime streets, disgorge 
or store up the vessels, It we get on a height we see vessels in the dis- 
tance by hundreds and thousands, fixed as if on the land ; their masts in 
a line, their slender rigging, make a spider web which girdles the horizon. 
If we enter one of these docks, the impression will be yet more over- 
whelming ; each resembles a town; always ships, still more ships, in a 
line showing their heads; their wide sides, their copper chests, like mon- 
strous fishes under their breastplate of scales.” As far as the eye can see 
London looms before us, colossal, sombre as a picture by Rembrandt. 
“The universe tends to this centre. Like a heart to which blood flows, 
and from which it pours, money, goods, business, arrive hither from the 
four quarters of the globe, and flow thence to the distant poles.” London 
is the eye of the world. Regarded from a myriad aspects, it still over- 
awes us by its unrealisable dimensions. It is the city of extremes—the 
home of the obscure and the great ;—it ministers to the humility of the 
one and affords scope to the loftiest ambition of the other. ‘When 
a man is tired of London,” said Dr. Johnson on one occasion to Boswell, 
“he is tired of life; foy there is in London all that life can afford,” 
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And again :—“ Sir, if you wish to have a just notion of the magnitude of 
this city, you must not be satisfied with seeing its great streets and 
squares, but must survey the innumerable little lanes and courts. It ig 
not in the showy evolutions of buildings, but in the multiplicity of 
human habitations which are crowded together, that the wonderful im- 
mensity of London consists.” Charles Lamb, writing to Wordsworth, 
said :—“TI have passed all my days in London, until I have formed ag 
many and as intense local attachments as any of your mountaineers can 
have done with dead nature. I often shed tears in the motley Strand 
from fulness of joy at so much life.” Cowper also, in his quiet retire- 
ment at Olney, asked :— 


Where has Pleasure such a field, 
So rich, so thronged, so drained, so well supplied, 
As London—opulent, enlarged, and still 

Increasing London? 


Here, indeed, is a boundless field for the archeologist, the man of 
letters, the historian, the antiquarian, and other investigators in a 
thousand fields of knowledge. It is the London of Chaucer, Shakspeare, 
Milton, and. Johnson ; the London of kings and statesmen ; the London 
of poets, philosophers, merchants, philanthropists, martyrs, and patriots. 

Such are a few general and abstract views from the limitless variety 
which might be taken of this mighty centre of the universe. Nor are the 
actual and concrete facts which have been compiled upon the magnitude 
of London less surprising, and they will enable us to form a more adequate 
conception of the city. From the computations of authorities, it appears 
that London (with all its suburbs) covers within the fifteen miles’ radius 
of Charing Cross nearly seven hundred square miles. It numbers within 
these boundaries over four millions of inhabitants. It contains more 
country-born persons than the counties of Devon and Gloucester com- 
bined, or thirty-seven per cent. of its entire population. Every four 
minutes a birth takes place in the metropolis, and every six minutes a 
death. ‘Within the circle already named there are added to the popula- 
tion two hundred and five persons every day, and seventy-five thousand 
annually. London has seven thousand miles of streets, and on an average 
twenty-eight miles of new streets are opened, and nine thousand new 
houses built, every year. One thousand vessels and nine thousand sailors 
are in its port every day. Its crime is also in proportion to its extent. 
Seventy-three thousand persons are annually taken into custody by the 
police, and more than one-third of all the crime in the country is com- 
mitted within its borders. Thirty-eight thousand persons are annually 
committed for drunkenness by its magistrates. The metropolis com- 
prises considerably upwards of one hundred thousand foreigners from 
every quarter of the globe. It contains more Roman Catholics than 
Rome itself, more Jews than the whole of Palestine, more Irish than 
Belfast, more Scotchmen than Aberdeen, and more Welshmen than 
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Cardiff. Its beershops and gin palaces are so numerous, that their fron- 
tages, if placed side by side, would stretch from Charing Cross to 
Chichester, a distance of sixty-two miles, If all the dwellings in London 
could thus have their frontages placed side by side, they would extend 
beyond the city of York. London has sufficient paupers to occupy every 
house in Brighton. The Society which advocates the cessation of Sun- 
day labour will be astonished to learn that sixty miles of shops are open 
every Sunday. With regard to churches and chapels, the Bishop of 
London, examined hefore a Committee of the House of Lords in the year 
1840, said :—“ If you proceed a mile or two eastward of St. Paul’s, you will 
find yourself in the midst of a population the most wretched and desti- 
tute of mankind, consisting of artificers, labourers, beggars, and thieves, 
to the amount of 300,000 or 400,000 souls. Throughout this entire 
quarter there is not more than one church for every 10,000 inhabitants ; 
and in two districts there is but one church for 45,000 souls.” In 1839, 
Lord John Russell stated, in Parliament, that London, with thirty-four 
parishes, and a population of 1,170,000, had church accommodation for 
only 101,000. These and other statistics furnished led to the “ Metro- 
polis Churches Fund,” established in 1836, which has been followed by 
the Bishop of London’s Fund. It is still computed, however, that at 
least one thousand new churches and chapels are required in the 
metropolis. 

» London was inwalled in the year 306 a.p. Such is the date assigned 
by Stow, who says that the walls were built by Helena, mother of Con- 
stantine the Great ; and it is now generally accepted that the work was 
accomplished in the fourth century. These walls were upwards of two 
miles in circumference, and were marked at the principal points by the 
great gates of Aldgate, Bishopsgate, Cripplegate, Aldersgate, and Lud- 
gate. Fragments of the old walls are still to be seen. Modern London 
was built at an elevation of 15 feet higher than the London of the 
Romans. Within the space of thirty years no fewer than two thousand 
Roman coins have been recovered from the bed of the Thames. Bagford 
says there was a temple of Diana on the south side of St. Paul’s. "With 
regard to the gates of London, it appears that Ludgate was taken down 
and rebuilt by Elizabeth at a cost of 1,5007. As the other gates became 
dilapidated, they were pulled down and the materials sold. Thus, when 
Aldgate was demolished, the materials were sold for 1571. 10s. ; 3 those of 
Ludgate fetched 1487. ; and those of Cripplegate 917. 

It is a curious fact that London does not appear in Domesday Book. 
This record—which is so accurate with regard to other towns and cities 
—only mentions a vineyard in Holborn belonging to the Crown, and ten 
acres of land near Bishopsgate belonging to the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Paul’s, The account of Middlesex, however, is complete ; and from this 
and other circumstances it has been naturally conjectured that a distinct 
and independent survey of London was made, which has been lost 
or destroyed, if it does not exist among the unexplored archives of the 
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Crown. We get a graphic picture, nevertheless, of early London in the 
pages of the monk Fitz-Stephen. William Stephanides, or Fitz-Stephen, 
a monk of Canterbury, was born in London. He lived in the reigns of 
King Stephen, Henry II., and Richard I., dying in the year 1191. He 
wrote a description of his native city in Latin. ‘ London,” he remarks, 
“like Rome, is divided into wards; it has annual sheriffs instead of 
consuls; it has an order of senators and inferior magistrates, and also 
sewers and aqueducts in its streets; each class of suits, whether of the 
deliberative, demonstrative, or judicial kind, has its appropriate place 
and proper court ; on stated days it hasits assemblies. I think that there 
is no city in which more approved customs are observed—in attending 
churches, honouring God’s ordinances, keeping festivals, giving alms, 
receiving strangers, confirming espousals, contracting marriages, cele- 
brating weddings, preparing entertainments, welcoming guests, and also 
in the arrangement of the funeral ceremonies and the burial of the dead, 
The only inconveniences of London are, the immoderate drinking of 
foolish persons and the frequent fires.” The same chronicler, detailing 
the sports pursued in grounds and marshes now densely peopled with 
inhabitants, says :—“ Cytherea leads the dances of the maidens, who 
merrily trip along the ground beneath the uprisen moon. Almost on every 
holiday in winter, before dinner, foaming boars and huge-tusked hogs, 
intended for bacon, fight for their lives, or fat bulls or immense boars are 
baited with dogs. When that great marsh which washes the walls of the 
city on the north side is frozen over, the young men go out in crowds to 
divert themselves upon the ice. Some having increased their velocity 
by a run, placing their feet apart, and throwing their bodies sideways, 
slide a great way ; others make a seat of large pieces of ice like millstones, 
and a great number of them, running before and holding each other by 
the hand, draw one of their companions who is seated on the ice ; if at 
any time they slip in moving so swiftly, they all fall down headlong 
together. Others are more expert in their sports upon the ice, for, fitting 
to and binding under their feet the shin-bones of some animal, and 
taking in their hands poles shod with iron, which at times they strike 
against the ice, they are carried along with as great rapidity as a bird 
flying, or a bolt disch.rged from a cross-bow. Sometimes two of the 
skaters, having placed themselves at a great distance apart by mutual 
agreement, come together from opposite sides; they meet, raise their 
poles, and strike each other ; either one or both of them fall, not without 
some bodily hurt: even after their fall they are carried along to a great 
distance from each other by the velocity of the motion; and whatever 
part of their heads comes in contact with the ice is laid bare to the very 
skull. Very frequently the leg or arm of the falling party, if he chance 
to light upon either of them, is broken. But youth is an age eager for 
glory and desirous of victory, and so young men engage in counterfeit 
battles that they may conduct themselves more valiantly in real ones. 
Most of the citizens amuse themselves in sporting with merlins, hawks, and 
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other birds of a like kind, and also with dogs that hunt in the woods, 
The citizens have the right of hunting in Middlesex, Hertfordshire, all 
the Chilterns, and Kent, as far as the River Cray.” Such were the 
recreations of Londoners nearly seven centuries ago. 

The first circumstantial mention of the rights of the city of London 
isin a charter of Henry I. Some of these privileges have since been 
modified : as, for example, the exemption of the citizens from going to war ; 
their freedom from all tolls, duties, and customs throughout the realm ; 
and the privilege of hunting in Chiltre, Middlesex, and Surrey, which 
was compounded for by “a day’s frolic at Epping.” Other rights have 
been lost entirely, as that of summary execution against the goods of 
debtors without the walls. The citizens, however, continued to be 
exempted from having soldiers or any of the king’s livery quartered upon 
them. Henry I. sold to the citizens of London, for an annual rent of 
3007. in perpetuity, the shrievalty of Middlesex, At that time, corn 
sufficient for a day’s consumption of one hundred persons could be pur- 
chased for one shilling, and a pint of wine was sold at-the taverns for 
one penny, with bread for nothing! Prices have since gone up forty- 
fold, and the value of gold has declined; so that the 300/. of Henry’s 
time was equal to a sum of not less than 12,000/. at the present day. 

If the city has grown rapidly, the cost of civic entertainments can 
scarcely be said to have done so, notwithstanding that the City banquets 
of our own day are famous for their prodigality. All through their 
long and chequered history the citizens of London have never apparently 
lost their appetites, as the stories of their sumptuous feasts testify. 
Before turtle was known, lusciously dressed eels, a dish fit for an alder- 
man, cost about 5/., which was equal to 80/. of present money. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century the wine at the annual Spital feast cost 
the sheriffs 6007. In 1363, Henry Picard, ex-Lord Mayor of London, 
entertained splendidly, and at enormous expense, at his house in Cheap- 
side, Edward III., King John of France, King David of Scotland, and 
the King of Cyprus. In 1554 the expense of feasting in the city had 
become so great that the Corporation passed a bye-law to restrain it. 
Perhaps the most costly banquet ever given in the city was that of 
June 18, 1814, when the Regent was entertained, together with the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia. The expense of the banquet 
was 25,000/., and the value of the plate used was 200,0007. 

The chief officer of London under the Saxons was the portreeve. 
The Normans introduced the word maire from major, but we do not 


_hear of a mayor until Henry II.’s time. His qualifications consist in 


being free of one of the city companies, in having served as sheriff, and 
in being an alderman at the time of his election. The word “alderman” 
as is generally known, is derived from the title of a Saxon nobleman. 
Both the country and London itself made great strides in prosperity 
during the fifteenth century. In 1534, Henry VIII. began the paving 
of London, the reasons assigned being that the streets were “ very noyous 
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and foul, and in many places thereof very jeopardous to all people 
passing and repassing, as well on horseback as on foot.” Houses and 
streets, with theatres, gambling-rooms, bear-gardens, &c. increased rapidly, 
Before Elizabeth’s time the houses of the country gentry were little more 
than straw-thatched cottages, plastered with the coarsest clay, and 
lighted only by trellises. But the writer records an improvement visible 
in 1580. Speaking of the houses, he says, “ howbeit such as be latelie 
builded are commonlie either of bricke or hard stone, or both;. their 
roomes large and comelie, and houses of office further distant from their 
lodgings.” The old wooden houses were covered with plaster, “ which, 
beside the delectable whitenesse of the stuffe itselfe, is laied on so even 
and smoothlie, as nothing in my judgment can be done with more 
exactnesse.” Glass began to be employed for windows, the Lare walls 
were covered with hangings, and stoves were used. A quaint old 
chronicler notes three great changes which took place in the farm-houses 
of the time of Henry VIII. “ One is, the multitude of chimnies lately 
erected, whereas in their young daies there were not above two or three, 
if so manie, in most uplandishe townes of the realme. The second is the 
great (although not generall) amendment of lodging, for our fathers (yea 
and we ourselves also) have lien full oft upon straw pallets, on rough 
mats covered onelie with a sheete, under coverlets made of dagswain, or 
hop-harlots, and a good round log under their heads instead of a bolster 
or pillow. If it were so that the good man of the house had within 
seven yeeres after his marriage purchased a matteres or flocke bed, and 
thereto a sacke of chaffe to rest his head upon, he thought himselfe to be 
as well lodged as the lord of the towne. Pillowes (said they) were 
thought meet onelie for women in childbed. The third thing is the 
exchange of vessell, as of treene platters into pewter, and wodden spoones 
into silver or tin; for so common was all sorts of treene stuff in old 
time, that a man should hardlie find four peeces of pewter (of which one 
was peradventure a salt) in a good farmer's house.” 

Aggas’s pictorial map of London in the time of Elizabeth does not 
show a great increase beyond theearly boundaries, but within the actual 
limits there was a considerable advance both in the number of houses 
and of population. Indeed, the fear of London becoming an overgrown, 
unwieldy, and unmanugeable capital 


Moved the stout heart of England’s queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble it. 


In the year 1580 Elizabeth issued a proclamation for stopping the exten- 
sion of London by new buildings. This proclamation, dated at Nonsuch, 
July 7, gave curious grounds for the arbitrary step. It set forth the 
great inconveniences which had arisen from the vast congregations of 
people in London, greater still being likely to follow, viz. want of 
victuals, danger of plagues, and other injuries to health. She therefore 
ordered that no further buildings be erected by any class of people within 
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the limits of the city, or within three miles from any of its gates; that 
not more than one family should live in one house, and that such fami- 
lies should not take inmates. The Mayor and Corporation were called 
upon to disperse all such, and to send them away down to their proper 
places in the country. She was also afraid of the decay of the country 
and of the provincial towns through the growth of London. The pro- 
damation added that, amongst other mischiefs, her Majesty considered 
the spirit of gain generated by such a great city one of the most serious, 
and declared that “all particular persons are bound by God’s lawes and 
man’s to forbeare from their particular and extraordinarie lucre.” What 
would have been good Queen Bess’s opinion of the wealthy and gigantic 
city in the latter half of this nineteenth century! The Stuarts also 
issued frequent and stringent orders against the growth of the city ; but 
they were completely ineffective, and suggest only a comparison with the 
commands of Canute to the sea. We further read in Clarendon, in con- 
nection with this subject :—“ By the incredible increase of trade, which 
the distractions of other countries, and the peace of this brought ; and by 
the great license of resort thither, it was, since this King’s access to the 
Crown, in riches, in people, in buildings marvellously increased, inso- 
much as the suburbs were almost equal to the city ; a reformation of 
which had been often in contemplation, never pursued ; wise men fore- 
seeing that such a fulness could not be there without an emptiness in 
other places; and whilst so many persons of honour and estates were 
so delighted with the city, the government of the country must be 
neglected, besides the excess and ill-husbandry that would be introduced 
thereby. But such foresight was interpreted a morosity, and too great 
an oppression upon the common liberty, and so little was applied to pre- 
vent so growing a disease.” Were Clarendon now living, he would see 
& population increased five or sixfold both in town and country, a fulness 
in London without an emptiness in the provinces, and the government 
of the country by no means neglected. But we gather from other 
sources, in addition to the writings of the royalist historian, how greatly 
the fears of an overgrown London had spread at the commencement of 
the seventeenth century.. The Lansdowne MSS. record (1611) “ a brief 
discovery of the purpresture of new buildings near to the city, with the 
means how to restrain the same, and to diminish those that are already 
increased, and to remove many lewd and bad people who harbour them- 
selves near to the city, as desirous only of the spoil thereof.” Some 
years later, in giving evidence before the House of Commons, one Serjeant 
Maynard said :—“ This building is the ruin of the gentry, and ruin of reli- 
gion, having so many thousand people without churches to go to. The 
enlarging of London makes it filled with lacqueys and pages.” And in 
the course of the same inquiry, Mr. Garroway deposed :—“ It is worth the 
honour of the House to have these immense buildings suppressed. The 
country wants tenants; and here are four hundred soldiers that keep 
alehouses, and take them of the brewers; and now they are come to be 
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Pretorian Guards. That churches have not been proportionable to 
houses, has occasioned the growth of popery and atheism, and put true 
religion out of the land. The city of London would not admit rare 
artists, as painters and carvers, into freedom ; and it is their own fault 
that they have driven trade out of London into this end of the town, and 
filled the great houses with shops.” Edmund Waller, the poet, accounts 
for the great influx of people into London in his own time by the operation 
of an Act for the settlement of the poor, recently passed. “The relief of 
the poor,” he remarks, “ ruins the nution. By the late Act they are hunted 
like foxes out of parishes, and whither must they go but where there are 
houses?” (meaning to London). ‘“ We shall shortly have no lands to . 
live upon, the charge of many parishes in the country is so great.” It 
was a general complaint against the Act that it thrust all people out of 
the country to London. Writing upon the condition of things which 
existed earlier in the century, Hallam says :—“ The rapid increase of Lon- 
don continued to disquiet the Court. It was the stronghold of political 
and religious disaffection. Hence the prohibitions of erecting new 
houses, which had begun under Elizabeth, were continually repeated, 
They had, indeed, some laudable objects in view—to render the city 
more healthy, cleanly, and magnificent, and by prescribing the general 
use of brick instead of wood, as well as by improving the width and 
regularity of the streets, to afford the best security against fires, and 
against those epidemical diseases which visited the metropolis with 
unusual severity in the earlier years of this reign” (Charles I.). “The 
most jealous censor of royal encroachments will hardly object to the 
proclamations enforcing certain regulations of police in some of those 
alarming seasons.” * A commission was granted to the Earl of Arundel 
and others, dated May 30, 1625, to inquire what houses, shops, &c., had 
been built for ten years past, especially since the last proclamation, and 
to commit the offenders. It recites the care of Elizabeth and James to 
have the city built in a uniform manner with brick, and also “ to clear 
it from undertenants and base people who live by begging and stealing.” 
The proclamation enjoining all persons who had _ residences in the country 
to quit the capital and repair to them, appears also to have been en- 
forced. Rushworth s‘ates that an information was laid and exhibited in 
the Star Chamber against seven lords, sixty knights, and one hundred 
esquires, besides many ladies, for disobeying the king’s proclamation, 
either by continuing in London, or returning to it after a short absence. 

The most admirable description of London, however, in the seven- 
teenth century, is to be found in the pages of Macaulay. This historian 
has made a digest of all the authorities upon the subject, and the result 
is a graphic account of the growth of London, with its condition in 
1685. The chief points of this description we shall venture to sum- 
marise or extract. In writing the second volume of his History, thirty 





* Constitutional History of England, chap. viii. 
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yearsago, Macaulay observed :—“ The position of London relatively to the 
other towns of the empire was, in the time of Charles II., far higher 
than at present. For at present the population of London is little more 
than six times the population of Manchester or of Liverpool.” This 
position of things has been reversed since Macaulay wrote. Since 1845 
the population of London has gone up from nearly two millions to some 
four millions—a rate of increase not observed by any other town in the 
kingdom ; so that at the present moment the metropolis has returned to 
the position it occupied before Charles II.’s time, relatively to the 


‘other towns of the empire. At this latter period the population of Lon- 


don was more than seventeen times the population of Bristol or of 
Norwich. “It may be doubted whether any other instance can be men- 
tioned of a great kingdom in which the first city was more than seven- 
teen times as large as the second. There is reason to believe that in 
1685 London had been, during about half a century, the most populous 
capital in Europe. The inhabitants, who are now (1847) at least nine- 
teen hundred thousand, were then probably little more than half a mil- 
lion. London had in the world only one commercial rival, now long ago 
outstripped, the mighty and opulent Amsterdam. [English writers 
boasted of the forest of masts and yardarms which covered the river from 
the Bridge to the Tower, and of the stupendous sums which were col- 
lected at the Custom House in Thames Street. There is, indeed, no 
doubt that the trade of the metropolis then bore a far greater proportion 
than at present to the whole trade of the country ; yet to our generation 
the honest vaunting of our ancestors must appear almost ludicrous. The 
shipping, which they thought incredibly great, appears not to have 
exceeded seventy thousand tons. This was, indeed, then more than a 
third of the whole tonnage of the kingdom, but is now less than a fourth 
of the tonnage of Newcastle, and is nearly equalled by the tonnage of the 
steam vessels of the Thames. The customs of London amounted, in 
1685, to about three hundred and thirty thousand pounds a year. In 
our time the net duty paid annually, at the same place, exceeds ten mil- 
lions.” This refers to the year 1845; but since that time the customs of 
the port of London have enormously increased, though not in proportion 
to the increase of the manufactures and general produce of the country. 
With regard to the city itself, “whoever examines the maps of London 
which were published towards the close of the reign of Charles IT., will 
3ee that only the nucleus of the present capital then existed. The town 
did not, as now, fade by imperceptible degrees into the country. No 
long avenues of villas, embowered in lilacs and Jaburnums, extended from 
the great centre of wealth and civilisation almost to the boundaries of 
Middlesex, and far into the heart of Kent and Surrey. In the east, no 
part of the immense line of warehouses and artificial lakes which now 
stretches from the Tower to Blackwall had even been projected. On the 
west, scarcely one of those stately piles of building which are inhabited 
by the noble and wealthy was in existence; and Chelsea, which is now 
VOL. XXXIX.—No, 229. 3. 
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peopled by more than forty thousand human beings, was a quiet country ' 
village with about a thousand inhabitants. On the north, cattle fed, ang 
sportsmen wandered with dogs and guns over the site of the borough of 
Marylebone, and over far the greater part of the space now covered by 
the boroughs of Finsbury and the Tower Hamlets. Islington was 
almost a solitude; and poets loved to contrast its silence and repog 
with the din and turmoil of the monster London. On the south the 
capital is now connected with its suburb by several bridges, not inferior 
in magnificence and solidity to the noblest works of the Cesars. In 
1685, a single line of irregular arches, overhung by piles of mean and 
crazy houses, and garnished, after a fashion worthy of the naked barbe 
rians of Dahomey, with scores of mouldering heads, impeded the navi 
tion of the river.’ 

London, at the period of the Restoration, was built for the most part 
of wood and plaster, the few bricks that were used being very ill baked, 
The city was consequently a ready prey for the flames, and we may gather 
some idea of the terrible ravages of the Great Fire from contemporary 
records. It broke outat one o’clock on Sunday morning, Sept. 2, 1666, and 
raged for nearly four days and nights. It began at the house of Farriner, 
the king’s baker, in Pudding Lane, near New Fish Street Hill. It spread 
with great rapidity, and, the Lord Mayor declining to follow the advice 
tendered him to pull down certain houses to prevent the flames ex 
tending, the fire soon reached London Bridge. Evelyn, describing this 
tremendous conflagration, states that “all the skie was of a fiery aspect, 
like the top of a burning oven, the light seen above forty miles round 
about. Above ten thousand houses all in one flame; the noise and 
cracking and thunder of the impetuous flames, y® shrieking of women 
and children, y® hurry of people, y® fall of towers, houses, and churches 
was like an hideous storme, and the air all about so hot and inflam’d, 
that at last one was not able to approach it, so that they were fore'd to 
stand still, and let the flames burn on, w°* they did for neere two mile 
in length and one in bredth. The clouds of smoke were dismall ant 
reached upon computatiom neere fifty miles in length.” Thousands d 
people fied to the fields of Islington for security. ‘“I went,” says Evelyn, 
on another occasion) “ towards Islington and Highgate, where one might 
have seen two hundred thousand people of all ranks and degrees, dis 
persed and lying along by their heapes of what they could save from the 
fire, deploring their losses, and though ready to perish for hunger and 
destitution, yet not asking one penny for relief, which to me appeared 
stranger sight than any I had yet beheld.” Pepys, who, as Clerk of the 
Acts of the Navy, lived in Seething Lane, Crutched Friars, has also lef 
@ vivid account of the fire. With his usual love of the curious, he adds:— 
‘* Tt. is observed, and is true, in the late Fire of London; that the Fir 
burned just as many parish churches as there were hours from the begilt 
ning to. the end of the Fire; and next, that there were just as malj 
churches left standing as there were taverns left standing in the rest¢ 
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® ‘the City that was not burned, being, I think, thirteen im all of each; 
| which is pretty to observe.” The London Gazette of Sept. 8, 1666, gives 
the limits of the Great Fire as follows :—“At the Temple Church, near 
Holborn Bridge, Pye Corner, Aldersgate, Cripplegate, near the lower 
jend of Coleman Street, at the end of Basinghall Street, by the Pos- 
tern; at the upper end of Bishopsgate Street and Leadenhall Street, 
‘at the Standard in Cornhill, at the Church in Fenchurch Street, near 
lothworkers’ Hall, in Mincing Lane, at the middle of Mark Lane, and 
‘at the Tower Dock.” Nearly five-sixths of the whole city were con- 
sumed ; the ruins covered: 436 acres; of six-and-twenty wards fifteen 
»were utterly destroyed, and eight others shatiered and half burnt; 
‘eighty-nine churches were destroyed, four of the City Gates, Guildhall, 
many public structures, hospitals, schools, libraries, a great number of 
stately edifices, 13,200 dwelling houses, and 460 streets. Various esti- 
‘mates have been formed of the pecuniary,loss sustained, a pamphlet 
published in 1667 stating it to be 7,335,000/.; but other accounts give 
a total of ten millions sterling. It is marvellous that not more than six 
persons lost their lives in the Fire, one of these being a watchmaker of 
Shoe Lane, “who: would not leave his house, which sunk him with the 
ruins into the cellar, where his bones, with his keys, were found.” The 
‘loss of life contrasts favourably with that of the fire of 1212, which 
until Charles II.’s reign was known as the Great Fire of London. 
The Waverley Chronicle reports that this conflagration broke out in 
Southwark, when a great part of London in the neighbourhood of the 
Bridge, with the Southwark Priory, was burnt down. Three thousand 
bodies, half burnt, were found in the river Thames, besides those who 
perished altogether by the flames. Multitudes of people rushed to the 
tescue of the inhabitants of houses on the Bridge, and while thus en- 
gaged the fire broke out on the north side also, and hemmed them in, 
making a holocaust of those who were not killed by leaping into the 
Thames. The next great fire in the city after that of 1666 occurred in 
1748, when 200 houses were burnt; but a fire broke out in 1794 at 
Ratcliffe Cross, by: which 630 houses and an East India warehouse 
Were destroyed, the loss being 1,000,000. One of the greatest fires 
during the present century was the conflagration in Tooley Street in the 
‘year 1861, by which property was destroyed to the extent of half a 
“million sterling. 

Notwithstanding the ravages of the Great Plague, which destroyed 
68,596 people, and the terrible calamity of the Great Fire in the year 
ensuing, London speedily arose again like a phoenix from its ashes. 
Though the style of building was vastly improved, unfortunately the 
old narrow and cramped streets were preserved. But many magnificent 
Mansions were reared in the busy and contracted thoroughfares of the 
‘tity ; for the merchant? prince’ lived’ where he garnered his wealth. 
“ London was to’ the Londoner what Athens was to the Athenian of 
‘the age of Pericles, what Florence was to the Florentine of the fifteenth 
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century. The citizen was proud of the grandeur of his city, punctilioig 2 





































about her claims to respect, ambitious of her offices, and zealous for her ~~ 
franchises.” But almost all the noble families of England had long ailr 
migrated beyond the walls. “ The {district where most of their town. | I 
houses stood lies between the city and the regions which are considered escay 
as fashionable. A few great men still retained their hereditary hotels mn 
in the Strand. The stately dwellings on the south and west of Lin- asi 
coln’s Inn Fields, the Piazza of Covent Garden, Southampton Square yet } 
(which is now called Bloomsbury Square), and King’s Square in Soho there 
Fields (which is now called Soho Square), were among the favourite resid 
spots. Foreign princes were carried to see Bloomsbury Square as one the c 
of the wonders of England..... Golden Square, which was in the next pensi 
generation inhabited by lords and ministers of state, had not yet been oer 
begun. Indeed, the only dwellings to be seen on the north of Pie provi 
cadilly were three or four isolated and almost rural mansions, of which of lo 
the most celebrated was the costly pile erected by Clarendon, and nick- been 

named Dunkirk House. It had been purchased, after its founder’s down- BF the 
fall, by the Duke of Albemarle. The Clarendon Hotel and Albemarle const: 
Street still preserve the memory of the site.” What is now the gayest noun, 
and most crowded part of Regent Street was in the time of Charles IL. The h 
a complete solitude, where a rambler might sometimes have a shot at a MF jp th 
woodcock. General Oglethorpe, who died at a great age in 1785, boasted seque 
that he had shot birds here in Queen Anne’s reign. The Oxford road & haviy 
on the north ran between hedges, and the occasional residences to be HF jives. 
met with were regarded as being quite out of town. The centre ot B jonte 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields was an open space, where a disorderly rabble con- BH Yicor 
gregated every evening, while St. James's Square was a receptacle for all B fiom 

kinds of offal and filth. The houses in London were not numbered, and § wag f 
the walk from Charing Cross to Whitechapel lay through an endless § jitter. 
succession of Saracens’ Heads, Royal Oaks, Blue Boars, and Golden § hand: 
Lambs, which disappeared when they were no longer required for the pieces 
direction of the people. In the evening it was not safe to walk abroad to the 
in the city. Besides the emptying of pails and the shooting of rubbish stron; 
from the upper windows upon the passengers beneath, thieves and rob- every 
bers plied their trade with impunity, and bands of “gentlemen” ruffians §  geyer, 
paraded the streets, annoying, insulting, and injuring the peaceably- § in the 
disposed citizens. Until the last year of the reign of Charles II., the § were j 
streets of London were not lighted. At this time one Edward Heming § [org 
obtained letters patent, conveying to him, for a term of years, the § Ip » 
exclusive right of lighting up London. “ He undertook, for a moderate § Nort} 
consideration, to place a light before every tenth door, on moonless § these 
nights, from Michaelmas to Lady Day, and from six to twelve of the § and n 
clock.” The friends of improvement extolled Heming as one of the § Lond 
greatest benefactors of his species, regarding the inventions of Archimedes §  inang 
as very trifling matters “compared with the achievement of the man who § upwa) 






had turned the nocturnal shades into noon-day.” There were others, how- 
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ever, who strenuously opposed this innovation, just as in later days (as 
we are reminded) there were people who opposed vaccination and 
tailways. 

It should not be forgotten—though it is a point which has frequently 
gcaped attention, and is not mentioned by Macaulay and others—that 
to no single cause can the growth of London be more legitimately 
assigned than to improved methods of locomotion. London would as 
yet have occupied a position very inferior to that it now enjoys had its 
increase in population depended chiefly upon the increase of families 
resident within its borders. When the journey from distant parts of 
the country to the metropolis was rendered comparatively easy and inex- 
pensive, people flocked thither, but the influx bore no proportion what- 
eyer to the numbers of persons who have migrated to London from the 
provinces since the introduction of railways. If we glance at the means 
of locomotion in 1685, we shall appreciate the vast strides that have 
been made. Hardly a single navigable canal had been projected, and 
the Marquis of Worcester was suspected of being a madman for having 
cnstructed a rude steam-engine, called a fire-work, “ which he pro- 
nounced to be an admirable and most forcible instrument of propulsion.” 
The highways were in a terrible condition. Pepys and his wife, travelling 
in their own coach, lost their way between Newbury and Reading. Sub- 
sequently they lost their way near Salisbury, and were in danger of 
having to pass the night on the Plain. Passengers had to swim for their 
lives when the floods were out between Ware and London. “ The great 
toute through Wales to Holyhead was in such a state that, in 1685, a 
Viceroy, going to Ireland, was five hours in travelling fourteen miles, 
from Saint Asaph to Conway. Between Conway and Beaumaris he 
was forced to walk great part of his way ; and his lady was carried in a 
litter. His coach was, with much difficulty, and with the help of many 
hands, brought after him entire. In general, carriages were taken to 
pieces at Conway, and borne, on the shoulders of stout Welsh peasants, 
tothe Menai Straits. In some parts of Kent and Sussex none but the 
strongest horses could, in winter, get through the ‘bog,’ in which at 
every step they sank deep. The markets were often inaccessible during 
several months.” The chief cause of the badness of the roads was found 
in the defective operation of the law. ‘The inhabitants of every parish 
Were bound to repair the highways which passed through it ; and, as 
Lord Macaulay observes, this was especially hard upon the poor parishes. 
In many instances, in fact, it was a sheer impossibility. The Great 
North Road traversed very poor and thinly-inhabited districts ; but upon 
these districts chiefly fell the burden of the maintenance of the road, 
and not upon the wealthy and populous districts at its extremities, viz. 
Iondon and the West Riding of Yorkshire. Changes were slowly 
inaugurated, till now Great Britain is intersected in every direction by 
Upwards of thirty thousand miles of good turnpike road. Besides the 
Blage waggons in use in Charles II,’s time, there were horses and 
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coaches for the wealthier classes. The cost of conveying goods wag 
enormous. “From London to Birmingham the charge was 7/. a tony 
and from London to Exeter 12/. aton. The cost of conveyance amounted’ 
to a prohibitory tax on many articles.” It was twenty times as great ag 
the charge for conveyance made at the present day. Journeys to London: 
from the country were a very expensive as well as a tedious affair. In 
1669 the University of Oxford established a “ Flying Coach,” whose first 
journey to London was regarded with great anxiety by the University’ 
authorities. At six in the morning on the first day it left All Souls’: 
College, and at seven in the evening the very adventurous gentlemen 
who travelled by it safely reached their destination in London. “ The 
ordinary day’s journey of a flying coach was about fifty miles in the 
stmmer; but in the winter, when the ways were bad and the nights 
long, little nfore than thirty. The Chester coach, the York coach, and 
the Exeter coach, generally reached London in four days during the fine 
season, but at Christmas not till the sixth day.” Yet these coaches, 
which to us are the reverse of “flying,” proved a great temptation to 
people in the country to make the journey to London. In the year 1672, 
though only six stage coaches were going constantly throughout the 
kingdom, a curious pamphlet was written by one John Cresset, of the 
Charter House, in favour of their suppression. Amongst other reasons 
which the writer gives against their continuance is the extraordinary 
one following :—“ These stage coaches make gentlemen come up to 
London upon very small occasion, which otherwise they would not do 
but upon urgent necessity ; nay, the conveniency of the passage makes 
their wives often come up, who, rather than come such long journeys on 
horseback, would stay at home. Here, when they come to town, they 
must presently he in the mode, get fine clothes, go to plays and treats; 
and by these means get such habit of idleness and love of pleasure that 
they are uneasy ever after.” 

It will now be interesting to note with what rapidity the several 
divisions of the metropolis, which once formed a portion of the quiet 
forest of Middlesex, have become populated, and the abodes of the teem- 
ing millions of the London of the present day. Fitzstephen, from whom 
we have already quoted, describing the suburbs at the close of the twelfth 
century, says :—“ There are cornfields, pastures, and delectable meadows, 
intermixed with pleasant streams, on which stands many a mill whose 
clack is grateful to the ear. Beyond them a forest extends itself, beau- 
tified with woods and groves, and full of the lairs and coverts of beasts 
and game, stags, bucks, boars, and wild bulls.” These wild bulls were pro- 
bably buffaloes, or an animal resembling the beasts of Andalusia, remarks 
one commentator; but another and more probable supposition is that 
they were of the same kind as the ancient British race, which Sir Welter 
Scott tells us in the Bride of Lammermoor ranged in the old Caledonian 
Forest ; and of which species herds still remain in the parks of Chartley, in 
Staffordshire, and Chillingham, in Northumberland. From the spot now ” 
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pasy with the feet of Londoners bent upon commercial enterprises, the 
warriors of Hastings, Crecy, and Agincourt cut their bows which dealt 
destruction to the Frenchmen. To us, their successors, it seems impos- 
sible to realise that flowers were once plucked from the thickets of the 
Strand and from the gardens and meadows of St. Pancras. 

© Roger of Wendover states that in the thirteenth century Hampstead 
Heath was the resort of wolves, and was as dangerous to cross on that 
account at night as it was for ages afterwards—and in fact almost down 
to our own times—from highwaymen. Matthew Paris says that not 
only did wolves abound on the Heath in his time, but wild boars, deer, 
and wild bulls, the ancient British cattle ; so that neither the wolf’s head 
tax of King Edgar in Wales, nor the mandates of Edward I. in England, 
had anything like accomplished the extirpation of the wolf in England. 
Fitzstephen, in his Survey of London so late as 1182, and Juliana Berners 
still later, in the reign of Henry VI., fifteenth century, assert (the latter 
in the Boke of St. Alban’s) that the wolf and wild boar still haunted 
the forests north of London. At the commencement of. the nineteenth 
century, highway robberies were of tolerably frequent occurrence round 
and about the Heath. A good story is told of the Sheridans, which 
illustrates the condition of the Heath in the last century. Tom Sheridan 
was recommended by his distinguished father (who was tired of his son’s 
extravagance and impecuniosity) to “go and try the trade of highwayman 
on Hampstead Heath.” Tom, who was aware of his father’s difficulties 
in the management of Drury Lane Theatre, replied :—“ TI have done so, 
but I made a bad hit; I stopped a caravan full of passengers who 
assured me they had not a farthing amongst them, for they all belonged 
to Drury Lane Theatre, and could not get a single penny of their 
salary ! ” 

The River of Wells, which commenced at the foot of the Hampstead 
Hills, ran between Pond Street and Kentish Town to Pancras, and then 
by several meanders through Battle Bridge, Black St. Mary’s Hall (where 
also there was a spring), and thence to Turnmi!! Street, Field Lane, and 
Holborn Bridge to Fleet Ditch. Of this river, tradition saith, according 
to Norden, “that it was once navigable, and that lighters and barges 
used to go up as far as Pancras Church, and that in digging anchors have 
been found within these two hundred years.” Kilburn was quite a 
solitary place in Henry I.’s time, and old Kilburn Priory was 
made over to three maids of honour to the Queen. Centuries later, that 
is in 1685, Enfield,-now hardly out of sight of the smoke of the capital, 
was a region of twenty-five miles in circumference, in which deer, as free 
as in an American forest, wandered by thousands. The last wild boars, 
which had been preserved for the royal diversion, and had been allowed 
to ravage the cultivated lands with their tusks, were slaughtered by the 
exasperated peasants during the license of the Civil War. The last wolf 
that roamed this island was slain in Scotland a short time before the 
close of the reign of Charles II. King Henry VIII. had hunting 
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grounds, where stand now some of the most populous parts of the metro. 
polis. One of his proclamations runs :—“ Forasmuch as the King’s most 
royall Mat is much desirous to have the game of hare, partridge, phea- 
sant, and heron, preserved in and about his honour, att his palace of. 
Westminster for his owne disport and pastime; that is to say, from his 
said palace of Westminster to St. Gyles-in-the-Fields, and from thence to 
Islington, to our Lady of the Oke, to Highgate, to Hornsey Parke, to 
Hampstead Heath, and from thence to his said palace of Westminster, to 
be preserved for his owne disport, pleasure, and recreac’on,” &c. There 
were penalties for killing game within these precincts. It is curious to 
read of the king sporting over the “solitary and woodland districts of 
Highgate, Hampstead, Islington, &c.” Queen Elizabeth frequented 
Islington and Highgate to hunt and hawk in the vast woods around, 
She took up her quarters at Canonbury Tower, and her courtiers had 
houses around it, amid woods and gardens. Sir Walter Raleigh’s remains 
to this day as the Pied Bull public-house at Islington. Belsize House, - 
Hampstead, was formerly in a splendid park. As late as the year 1772, on 
Monday, June 7, the appearance of nobility and gentry at Belsize was so 
great that they reckoned between three and four hundred coaches ; at which 
time a wild deer was hunted down and killed in the park before the 
company—which gave three hours’ diversion. There were many high- 
waymen at Belsize a century ago, and visitors returning to London at 
night ran great risk of having their carriages stopped, and being them- 
selves plundered, in districts which were then very lonely. During 
Elizabeth’s reign, the Lord Mayor of London, Sir John Spencer, was lain 
in wait for by Dunkirk pirates, on the moors betwixt his place of busi- 
ness, St. Helen’s Place, Bishopsgate, and Canonbury Tower. A storm 
fortunately prevented his lordship from travelling to his country seat. 
His journey lay through the districts which are now Hoxton and Isling- 
ton (amongst the most populous of parishes), and this will sufficiently 
demonstrate the nature of the changes which have taken place in that 
neighbourhood in the space of three centuries only. : 

Entertaining details are preserved respecting Kentish Town, Isling- 
ton, Clerkenwell, and other places north of the Thames, which show the 
recent surprising growth of these places. In the middle of last century, 
for example, Kentish Town was a retired hamlet of about one hundred 
houses, detached from each other, on the road side. By 1795 it had im- 
creased one-half. There were also forty-eight houses on the Marquis of 
Camden’s estate, where the populous district of Camden Town now stands. 
Horace Walpole, writing on June 8, 1791, says :— There will soon be 
one street from London to Brentford; ay, and from London to every 
village ten miles round! Lord Camden has just let ground at Kentish 
Town for building fourteen hundred houses—nor do I wonder; London 
is, I am certain, much fuller than ever I saw it. I have twice this spring 
been going to stop my coach in Piccadilly, to inquire what was the matter, 
thinking there was a mob. Not at all—it was only passengers.” In the 
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year 1251 there were only forty houses in the whole parish of St, Pan- 
gas; in May, 1821, these had increased to nearly ten thousand houses, 
with a population of 71,838. In 1861, the population of St. Pancras 
(including Kentish Town and Camden Town) was 198,788; in 1871 it 
had swollen to 221,594. Islington, till a very recent period, was a 
village standing isolated in open fields. When Domesday Book was 
compiled the population consisted of only twenty-seven householders and 
their families, chiefly herdsmen, shepherds, &c. At this time there were 
nearly one thousand acres of arable land alone in Islington. The maps 
of Charles II.’s time show Islington to be almost a solitude; and 
Cowley, in his poem “Of Solitude,” thus refers to the village, in 
apostrophising “the monster London” :— 


Let but thy wicked men from out thee go, 
And all the fools that crowd thee so, 

Ev’n thou, who dost thy millions boast, 
A village less than Islington will grow, 

A solitude almost. 


Through Islington runs the New River, the great work of Sir Hugh 
Myddelton. Sportsmen wandered with dogs over the site of the borough 
of Marylebone in the seventeenth century, and also over the greater part 
of the space now occupied by Finsbury and the Tower Hamlets. 
Marylebone was originally called Tyburn, and the manor was valued at 
fifty-two shillings in Domesday Book. Marylebone Park was a hunting 
ground in the reign of Queen Elizabeth ; and in 1600 the ambassadors 
from Russia rode through the city to enjoy the sport in the fields there. 
Tn 1739 there were only 577 houses in the parish ; in 1795 the number 
had gone up to 6,200; and in 1861 to 16,370. Clerkenwell is another 
parish which has grown with amazing rapidity. In Queen Elizabeth’s 
time there were a shepherd’s hut and sheep pens near the spot on which 
the Angel Inn now stands—yet London now presents no denser spot, or 
one more thronged at certain hours of the day. In the year 1700 the 
Angel Inn stood in the fields. In the meadows between Islington, 
Finsbury, and Stoke Newington Green, the archers used to exercise their 
craft. In Henry II.’s time challenges were issued from the city to 
“all men in the suburbs to wrestle, shoot the standard, broad arrow, 
and flight for games at Clerkenwell and Finsbury fields.” At the begin- 
ning of the present century the Old Red Lion Tavern in St. John Street 
Road, the existence of which dates as far back as 1415, stood almost 
alone ; it is shown in the centre distance of Hogarth’s print of “ Even- 
ing.” Several eminent persons frequented this house: among others, 
Thomson, the author of Zhe Seasons; Dr. Johnson, and Oliver Gold- 
smith. Ina room here Thomas Paine wrote his notorious work, The 
Rights of Man. The parlour of the tavern is hung with choice impres- 
sions of Hogarth’s plates.* The whole district is now a most populous 





* Pinks’s History of Clerkenwell, 1865. 
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one—in fact, as thickly peopled as the: other portions of Clerkenwell, — 
In 1745, Sadler’s Wells was regarded as a country resort, and it is thus, 
described in a poem published at this period :— ig 


Herds around on herbage green, i 
And bleating flocks are sporting seen ; a 
While Phebus with his brightest rays 

The fertile soil doth seem to praise; 

And zephyrs with their gentlest gales, 

Breathing more sweet than flowery vales, 

Which give new health, and heat repels—- 

Such are the joys of Sadler’s Wells. 


The population of Islington has increased by wonderful strides. In 
the census of 1851 it stood at,95,154; ten years later it had advanced to 
155,341; and in 1871 it had reached 213,749. It may be mentioned, in 
connection with the parish of Islington, that Mrs. Foster, grand-daughter 
of Milton, lived here, and died in poverty May 9, 1754, whereupon the 
family of Milton became extinct. Chelsea is another parish which has 
extended with great rapidity. In the last century it was a village of 
only three hundred houses, but dwellings now extend from Hyde Park 
Corner away beyond Chelsea Bridge. Sir Thomas More, the Duchess of 
Mazarin, Turner the painter, and many other distinguished individuals 
have resided in Chelsea. It was in a meanly-furnished house in Cheyne 
Walk that there died, on August 30, 1852, John Camden Neild, who 
bequeathed 500,000/. to Queen Victoria. Kensington—so charmingly 
described: by Leigh Hunt in the Old Court Suburb—is another parish; 
which has completely sprung up of recent years; or rather, as Mr. Timbs 
observes, the district has been built over in two distinct movements, one 
from 1770 to 1780, and the other, after the lapse of nearly fifty years, 
beginning in 1825, and being still in progress. Some idea of the growth: 
of Kensington may be gathered from the fact that in 1861 the population 
was only 118,950, whereas in 1871 it had reached 283,088. No other 
parish in London exhibits such an enormous increase in the same space 
of time. We have included in Kensington (following the official tables) 
Paddington, Kensington proper, Hammersmith, Brompton, and Fulham, 
The district of Belgravia only dates from 1825. Formerly it was a 
marshy tract, bounded by mud-banks, and partly occupied by market 
gardens. Paddington, in Henry VIII.’s time, had only a population 
of 100-persons ; a century later it owned 300; in 1811, the number had 
risen to 4,609 ; from 1831 to 1841 the inhabitants increased at the rate 
of one thousand per annum, and from 1841 to 1851 at the rate of two 
thousand annually. In 1861 the population was 75,807. Two centuries: 
ago it was merely a forest village. Westminster, at the time of the com-. 
pilation of Domesday Book, was a village with about fifty holders of land, 
and “ pannage for a hundred hogs.” Part of its site was formerly Thorney: 
Island. By the reign of Elizabeth it had become united to London. We. 
cannot linger over its progress or its fascinating history. Crossing the 
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| tiverwe come to Southwark, with which Lambeth is now united. The 
population of this latter parish in 1861 was 162,044, and in 1871 
208,032. Wandsworth shows a proportionate rise in population during 
the same period, the numbers being—1861, 70,483 ; and 1871, 125,050. 
The population of Camberwell likewise increased by 40,000 persons 
during the same time. Kennington and Southwark, two of the most 
ancient of London suburbs, have progressed in like proportion. The 
most populous of all the London parishes is St. Pancras, to which we 
have already referred, and which includes one-third of the hamlet of 
Highgate, with the hamlets of Kentish Town, Battle Bridge, Camden 
Town, Somers Town, to the foot of Gray's Inn Lane; also “part of 















In ghouse in Queen Square,” all Tottenham Court Road, and the streets 
to Bf west of Cleveland Street and Rathbone Place. In 1503, the church of ‘ 
es. St: Pancras stood “all alone”; and yet three centuries and a half later, 
a as we gather from an assessment to the property-tax under Schedule A, 
@ 





the schedule for the annual value of land in this parish (including the 
houses built upon it, the railways, &c.) gave the sum at 3,798,5210. 
Bat, in truth, wherever we turn our eyes upon this vast panorama of 
human life, we perceive similar evidences of rapid and prodigious 
























of growth. 
als Although the records of this country have no equal in the civilised 
esa: world, as Sir Francis Palgrave remarks, we have no accurate accounts 
ho ofthe population of London previously to the census of 1801. Observa- 
sly tions, however, were made at various periods which enable us to form a 
sh; tolerably correct idea of the advance in population, both of London and 
bs: the country at large. At the Conquest, the whole population of England 
nex was calculated at only 2,000,000 or thereabouts. In 1377, the last year 
Tye of the great monarch Edward III., the population, as ascertained by the 
th. Capitation tax, had only advanced to 2,290,000—an increase of not more 
om ® than 300,000 people in the course of three centuries. With Wales, the 
wi population only reached 2,500,000. London at this period only boasted 
ae of 35,000 inhabitants! In 1575, the population of these realms was 
8) about 5,000,000, and the metropolis did not number more than 150,000 
My souls. Yet England was then at her zenith as a naval power, and it was 
* the age, moreover, of Spenser and Shakspeare. A map of London and 
et Westminster in the early part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth shows on 
tae the east the Tower, standing separated from London, and Finsbury and 
id Spitalfields with their trees and hedgerows; while on the west of Temple 
te Bar the villages of Charing, St. Giles’s, and other scattered hamlets are 
. aggregated, Westminster being a distinct city. In 1662 and 1665, 





the population of England and Wales was calculated by the hearth tax 
at 6,500,000. In 1670, Sir Matthew Hale calculated it at 7,000,000 ; 
but Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates states that in the year ‘1700 it was 
found by official returns to be only 5,475,000. London and its suburbs, 
in 1687, had, according to Sir William Petty, a population of 696,000 ; 
but Gregory, ten years later, made it only 530,000 by the hearth tax. 
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Sir William Petty, writing in 1683, maintained (after deep study of the 
matter) that the growth of the metropolis must stop of its own accord 
before the year of grace 1800; at which period the population would, by 
his computation, have arrived at 5,359,000. But for this halt, he further 
maintained that by the year 1840 the population would have risen to 
upwards of ten millions! It is not a little strange that in 1801, after 
the first actual census had been taken, the population of London was 
discovered to be no more than 864,845—including Westminster, South- 
wark, and the adjacent districts. In 1841, however, the number had 
gone up to 1,873,000, thus showing upwards of a million increase in forty 
years. In 1351, the population had further grown to 2,361,640; while 
in 1861 it had risen to 2,803,034. Of this number 2,030,814 were in the 
county of Middlesex. According to the Registrar-General’s Tables of 
Mortality, the population of London in 1871 was 3,251,804. The total 
extent of London was 75,362 acres; the number of houses inhabited, 
417,767 ; uninhabited, 32,320; and houses building, 5,104. Taking the 
Metropolitan and City of London Police Districts, the population of 
London in 1861 was 3,222,720; and in 1871 it had gone up to 
3,883,092. The whole population of Lancashire at the latter period 
including Liverpool, Manchester, Bolton, Salford, &c., was only 2,818,904; 
and the whole population of Scotland was little more than this, being but 
3,358,613. A conception of the vast extent of London may be gained 
from the following figures :—In 1871, the East Riding of Yorkshire had a 
population of 269,505 ; York city, 43,796; the North Riding, 291,589; 
the West Riding, 1,831,223; Lincolnshire, 436,133 ; Staffordshire, 
857,233—giving as the aggregate for the whole of these populous districts 
3,729,479 souls—a number below the population of London alone. Or 
take another calculation. In 1871, the population of Bedfordshire stood 
at 146,256 ; that of Berks at 196,445 ; Bucks, 175,870 ; Cambridgeshire, 
186,363 ; Cheshire, 561,131 ; Cornwall, 362,098 ; Cumberland, 220,245 ; 
Derbyshire, 380,538 ; Devonshire, 600,814; Dorsetshire, 195,544 ; 
Durham, 685,045 ; Hereford, 125,364; and Rutland, 22,070. Here we 
have a list of thirteen counties, yielding an aggregate population of 
3,857,785 ; or, 25,307 persons below the population of the metropolis. 
An estimate, based pon the Metropolitan and City of London Police 
Districts, gives the population of London in 1878 as four millions and a 
quarter. : 





Bu International Episode. 


— Oe 


In Two Parts. 
PART II. 


In point of fact, as Percy Beaumont would have said, Mrs. Westgate 
disembarked on the 18th of May on the British coast. She was accom- 
panied by her sister, but she was not attended by any other member of 
her family. To the deprivation of her husband’s society Mrs. Westgate 
was, however, habituated; she had made half-a-dozen journeys to 
Europe without him, and she now accounted for his absence, to inter- 
rogative friends on this side of the Atlantic, by allusion to the regret- 
able but conspicuous fact that in America there was no leisure-class. 
The two ladies came up to London and alighted at Jones’s Hotel, where 
Mrs. Westgate, who had made on former occasions the most agreeable 
impression at this establishment, received an obsequious greeting. 
Bessie Alden had felt much excited about coming to England ; she had 
expected the “associations ” would be very charming, that it would be 
an infinite pleasure to rest her eyes upon the things she had read about 
in the poets and historians. She was very fond of the poets and his- 
torians, of the picturesque, of the past, of retrospect, of mementoes and 
reverberations of greatness ; so that on coming into the great English 
world, where strangeness and familiarity would go hand in hand, she was 
prepared for a multitude of fresh emotions. They began very promptly 
—these tender, fluttering sensations; they began with the sight of the 
beautiful English landscape, whose dark richness was quickened and 
brightened by the season ; with the carpeted fields and flowering hedge- 
tows, as she looked at them from the window of the train ; with the 
spires of the rural churches, peeping above the rook-haunted tree-tops ; 
with the oak-studded parks, the ancient homes, the cloudy light, the 
speech, the manners, the thousand differences. Mrs. Westgate’s impres- 
sions had of course much less novelty and keenness, and she gave but 
& wandering attention to her sister’s ejaculations and rhapsodies. 

“You know my enjoyment of England is not so intellectual as 
Bessie’s,”‘she said to several of her friends in the course of her visit to 
this country. “And yet if it is not intellectual, I can’t say it is phy- 
sical. I don’t think I can quite say what it is, my enjoyment of Eng- 
land.” When once it was settled that the two ladies should come 
abroad and should spend a few weeks in England on their way to the 
Continent, they of course exchanged a good many allusions to their 
London acquaintance. 


‘ 
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“Tt will certainly be much nicer having friends there,” Bessie Alden 
had said one day, as she sat on the sunny deck of the steamer, at her 
sister's feet, on a large blue rug. 

“ Whom do you mean by friends?” Mrs. Westgate asked. 

“ All those English ‘gentlemen whom you have known and enter 
tained. Captain Littledale, for instance. And Lord Lambeth and Mr, 
Beaumont,” added Bessie Alden. 

“ Do you expect them to give usa very grand reception t” 

Bessie reflected a moment ; she; was addicted, as we know, to reflec. 
tion. “ Well, yes.” 

“My poor sweet child!” ‘murmured her sister. 

“ What have I said that isso silly ?” asked Bessie. 

“ You are a little too simple ; just a little. It is very becoming, but 
it pleases people at your expense.” 

“I am certainly too simple to understand you,” said Bessie. 

* Shall I tell you a story?” asked her sister. 

“If you would be so good. That is what they do to amuse simple 
people.” 

Mrs. Westgate consulted her memory while her companion sat gazing 
rat. the shining sea. “ Did you ever hear of the Duke of Green-Erin?” 

: “J think not,” said Bessie. 
+ “ Well, it’s no matter,” her sister-went on. 

“ Tt’s:a proof of my simplicity.” 

“ My story is meant to illustrate that of some other people,” said 
Mrs. Westgate. “ The Duke of Green-Erin is what they call in England 
a great swell ; and'some five years ago he came to America. He spent 
most of his time in’ New York, and in New York he spent his days 
and ‘his. nights’. at’ the Butterworths’. You have heard, at least, of 
the Butterworths. : Bien: They-did everything in the world for him— 
they turned themselves.inside out: They gave him a dozen dinner parties 
and balls, and were the means of his being invited to fifty more. At 
first ‘he used to come into Mrs. Butterworth’s box at the opera in a tweed 
travelling suit; but some one stopped that. At any rate, he had a beau- 
tiful time, and- they parted the best-friends in the world. Two years 
elapse, and the Butterworths come abroad and go to London. The first 
thing they see in’all the papers—in England those things are in the most 
prominent place—is that the Duke of Green-Erin has arrived in town 
for the Season. ‘They wait a little,and then Mr. Butterworth—as polite 
as ever—goes and’ leaves a-card, They wait a little more; the visit is 
not returned ; they wait three weeks— silence de mort—the Duke gives 
no-sign;: The'Butterworths see‘a lot of other people, put down the Duke 
of Green-Erin 4s a-rude, ungrateful man, and forget all about him. One 
fine day they -go. to Ascot Races, and there they meet him face to face. 
He. stares. moment and then comes up to Mr. Butterworth, taking 

. pometbing from ~his pocket-book—something which proves to be a bank- 
note. ‘I’m glad to see you, Mr. Butterworth,’ he says, ‘so that I cam 
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pay you that ten pounds I lost.to you in New York. I saw the other 
day you remembered our bet ; here are the ten pounds, Mr. Butterworth. 
Good-bye, Mr. Butterworth.’ And off he goes, and that’s the last they 
gee of the Duke of Green-Erin.” 

_ Ts that your story ?” asked Bessie Alden. 

- “ Don’t you think it’s interesting?” her sister replied. 

“ T don’t believe it,” said the young girl. 

“ Ah!” cried Mrs. Westgate, “ you-are not so simple after all, 
Believe it or not, as you please ; there is no smoke without fire.” 

“ Ts that the way,” asked Bessie after a moment, “ that you expect 
your friends to treat you?” 

»“T defy them to treat me very ill, because I shall not give them 
the opportunity. With the best will in the world, in that case, they 
can’t be very offensive.” 

Bessie Alden was silent a moment. “ I don’t see whatmakes you 
talk that way,” she said. ‘“ The English are a great people.” 

“ Exactly ; and that is just the way they have grown great—by 
dropping you when you have ceased to be useful. People say they are 
not clever ; but I think they are very clever.” 

“You know you have liked them—all the Englishmen you have 
seen,” said Bessie. 

“ They have liked me,” her sister rejoined; “it would be more 
correct to say that. And of course one likes that.” 


ig, but 


” said Bessie Alden resumed for some moments her studies in sea-green. 
gland “ Well,” she said, “‘ whether they like me or not, I mean to like them. 
spent And happily,” she added, “Lord Lambeth does not owe me ten 
days pounds;” 


-- During: the first. few days after their arrival at Jones’s Hotel our 
charming Americans were much occupied with what they would have 
called looking about them. They found occasion to make a large number 
of purchases, and their opportunities for conversation were such only as 
were offered by the deferential London shopmen.. Bessie Alden, even in 
driving from the station, took an immense fancy to the British metropolis, 
and, at the risk of exhibiting her as a young woman of vulgar tastes, it 
must be recorded that for a. considerable period she desired no higher 

» pleasure than to drive about the crowded streets ina Hansom cab. To 
her attentive eyes they were full of a strange picturesque life, and it is at 
:least beneath the dignity of our historic muse to enumerate the trivial 
objects and incidents which this simple young lady from Boston found so 
entertaining. It may be freely mentioned, however that whenever, after 
around of visits in Bond Street and Regent Street, she was about to 
return with her sister to Jones’s Hotel, she made an earnest request that 
‘they should. be driven: home by way of Westminster Abbey. She had 
begun by asking whether it-would not be.possible to take the Tower on the 
way to their lodgings ; but it happened that at a more primitive stage 
of her culture Mrs. Westgate had paid a visit to this venerable monu- 
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ment, which she spoke of ever afterwards vaguely as a dreadful disappoint. “] 

ment; so that she expressed the liveliest disapproval of any attempt to little 1 

combine historical researches with the purchase of hair-brushes and note. « 

paper. The most she would consent to do in this line was to spend half. Alden 

an-hour at Madame Tussaud’s, where she saw several dusty wax effigies enjoy : 

of members of the Royal Family." She told Bessie that if she wished to “y 

go to the Tower she must get some one else to take her. Bessie expressed “ ( 

hereupon an earnest disposition to go alone; but upon this proposal as gate. 

well Mrs. Westgate sprinkled cold water. let you 

“ Remember,” she said, “ that you are not in your innocent little “] 

Boston. It is not a question of walking up and down Beacon Street,” ley dec 

Then she went on to explain that there were two classes of American young 

girls in Europe—those that walked about alone and those that did not, knowi 

“ You happen to belong, my dear,” she said to her sister, “ to the class drawir 

that does not.” Bessie- 

“ Tt is only,” answered Bessie, laughing, “ because you happen to An 

2 prevent me.” And she devoted much private meditation to this question young 
a of effecting a visit to the Tower of London. she ask 
Suddenly it seemed as if the problem might be solved ; the two ladies “Ty 
at Jones’s Hotel received a visit from Willie Woodley. Such was the “T 

social appellation of a young American who had sailed from New York “} 

a few days after their own departure, and who, having the privilege of “F 

ss intimacy with them in that city, had lost no time, on his arrival in For 
a London, in coming to pay them his respects. He had, in fact, gone to [J don’t y 
see them directly after going to see his tailor, than which there can be “y 
no greater exhibition of promptitude on the part of a young American “TJ 

who has just alighted at the Charing Cross Hotel. He was a slim, pale Mr 

Z youth, of the most amiable disposition, famous for the skill with which don’t c 
eB: he led the “ German ” in New York. Indeed, by the young ladies who “ y 
habitually figured in this Terpsichorean revel he was believed to be “ the “T 
best dancer in the world ;” it was in these terms that he was always ca 

spoken of, and that his identity was indicated. He was the gentlest, Her 

softest young man it was possible to meet; he was beautifully dressed with L 

— in the English style”—and he knew an immense deal about London. The 

He had been at Newport during the previous summer, at the time of our too hu 
young Englishmen’s visit, and he took extreme pleasure in the society of answer 
Bessie Alden, whom he always addressed as “ Miss Bessie.” She imme- “BZ 
diately arranged with him, in the presence of her sister, that he should send fo 
conduct her to the scene of Anne Boleyn’s execution. “T 
“ You may do as you please,” said Mrs. Westgate. “ Only—if you not nic 
desire the information—it is not the custom here for young ladies to “Ti 
knock about London with young men.” “Ty 
“ Miss Bessie has waltzed with me so often,” observed Willie Wood- know o 
ley ; “ she can surely go out with me in a Hansom.” © Mrs 

“T consider waltzing,” said Mrs. Westgate, “ the most innocent then ?” 






pleasure of our time.” 
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!” exclaimed the you~g man, with a 


_ “It’s a compliment to our time 
| Tittle laugh, in spite of himself. 

“TJ don’t see why I should regard what is dene here,” said Bessie 
Alden. “ Why should I suffer the restrictions of a society of which I 
enjoy none of the privileges ?” 

“ That’s very good—very good,” murmured Willie Woodley. 

“ Oh, go to the Tower, and feel the axe, if you like!” said Mrs. West- 
gate. “I consent to your going with Mr. Woodley; but I should not 
let you go with an Englishman.” 

“ Miss Bessie wouldn’t care to go with an Englishman !” Mr. Wood- 
ley declared, with a faint asperity that was, perhaps, not unnatural in a 
young man who, dressing in the manner that I have indicated, and 
knowing a great deal, as I have said, about London, saw no reason for 
drawing these sharp distinctions. He agreed upon a day with Miss 
Bessie—a day of that same week. . 

An ingenious mind might perhaps, trace a connection between the 
young girl’s allusion to her destitution of social privileges and a question 
she asked on the morrow as she sat with her sister at lunch. 

“ Don’t you mean to write to—to any one?” said Bessie. 

“TI wrote this morning to Captain Littledale,” Mrs. Westgate replied. 

“ But Mr. Woodley said that Captain Littledale had gone to India.” 

“ He said he thought he had heard so; he knew nothing about it.” 

For a moment Bessie Alden said nothing more; then, at last, “ And 
don’t you intend to write to—to Mr. Beaumont?” she inquired. 

* You mean to Lord Lambeth,” said her sister. 

“T said Mr. Beaumont because he was so good a friend of yours.” 

Mrs. Westgate looked at the young girl with sisterly candour. “I 
don’t care two straws for Mr. Beaumont.” 

“ You were certainly very nice to him.” 

“T am nice to every one,” said Mrs. Westgate, simply. 

“ To every one but me,” rejoined Bessie, smiling. 

Her sister continued to look at her; then, at last, “ Are you in love 
with Lord Lambeth?” she asked. 

The young girl stared a moment, and the question was apparently 
too humorous even to make her blush. “ Not that I know of,” she 
answered. 

“ Because if you are,” Mrs. Westgate went on, “TI shall certainly not. 
send for him.” : 

“ That proves what I said,” declared Bessie, smiling—“ that you are 
not nice to me.” 

“ Tt would be a poor service, my dear child,” said her sister. 

“Tn what sense? There is nothing against Lord Lambeth, that I 
know of.” 

Mrs. Westgate was silent a moment. “ You cre in love with him 
then ?” 

Bessie stared again; but this time she blushed a little. “ Ah! if 
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you won't be. serious,” she answered, “we will not mention him 





































again.” 
For some moments Lord Lambeth was not mentioned again, and it Be 
was Mrs. Westgate who, at the end of this period, reverted to him. “(Qf ibook 
course I will let him know we are here; because I think he would be «Whe 
hurt—justly enough—if we should go away without seeing him. | It ig bey 
fair to give him a chance to come and thank me for the kindness we “] 
showed him. But I don’t want to seem eager.” “y 
: “ Neither do I,” said Bessie, with a little laugh. as’ 
“ Though I confess,” added her sister, “ that I am curious to see how for yor 

he will behave.” Bes 
“‘ He behaved very well at Newport.” Desi 

“ Newport is not London. At Newport he could do as he liked; ee ask 
but here it is another affair. He has to have an eye to consequences,” “y 
“If he had more freedom, then, at Newport,” argued Bessie, “ it is “f 
the more to his credit that he behaved well; and if he has to be so care “N 
ful here, it is possible he will behave even better.” “T 
“* Better—better,” repeated her sister. ‘“‘ My dear child, what is “Y 
your point of view ?” Westos 
“ How do you mean—my point of view ?” The 

“ Don’t you care for Lord Lambeth—a little?” should 
This time Bessie Alden was displeased; she slowly got up from ee mnt 
table, turning her face away from her sister. ‘‘ You will oblige me by great’ t 
not talking so,” she said. hithert: 
Mrs. Westgate sat watching her for some moments as she moved an expe 
slowly about the room and went and stood at the window. “ I will country 
write to him this afternoon,” she said at last. chairs 
4 “Do as you please!” Bessie answered; and presently she turnel MH white « 
ps round. “I am not afraid to say that I like Lord Lambeth. I like him “T) 
very much.” her sist 
“ He is not clever,’ Mrs. Westgate declared. long gre 
“ Well, there have been clever people whom I have disliked,” said Tie 
Bessie Alden ; “so that I suppose I may like a stupid one. Besides BH was in ; 
Lord Lambeth is not stupid.” “De 
“ Not so stupid as he looks!” exclaimed her sister, smiling. “ Oh 
“ If I were in love with Lord Lambeth, as you said just now, it “T, 
would be bad policy on your part to abuse him.” Thacker 
“ My dear child, don’t give me lessons in policy !” cried Mrs. West- nT 
gate. ‘ The policy I mean to follow is very deep.” He { 
The young girl began to walk about the room again; then she@ th, grea 

. stopped before her sister. “I have never heard in the course of fiv@# fynijiay 
minutes,” she said, “ so many hints and innuendoes. I wish you would day was 
tell me in plain English what you mean.” the grea: 
“ T mean that you may be much annoyed.” The scer 
“ That is still only a hint,” said Bessie. Alden 





Her sister looked at her, hesitating an instant. “It will be said 
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| @f you that you have come after Lord Lambeth—that you followed 
him.” 

Bessie Alden threw back her pretty head like a startled hind, and 
a look flashed into her face that made Mrs. Westgate rise from her chair. 
*Who says such things as that ?” she demanded. 

“People here.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Bessie. 

“You have a very convenient faculty of doubt. But my policy will 
be, as I say, very deep. I shall leave you to find out this kind of thing 
for yourself.” 

Bessie fixed her eyes upon her sister, and Mrs. Westgate thought for 
amoment there were tears in them. “Do they talk that way here?” 
she asked. 

“You will see. I shall leave you alone.” } 

“Don’t leave me alone,” said Bessie Alden. “Take me away.” 

“No; I want to see what you make of it,” her sister continued. 

“T don’t understand.” 

“You will understand after Lord Lambeth has come,” said Mrs. 
Westgate, with a little laugh. 

The two ladies had arranged that on this afternoon Willie Woodley 
' should go with them to Hyde Park, where Bessie Alden expected to de- 
tive much entertainment from sitting on a little green chair, under the 
great trees, beside Rotten Row. The want of a suitable escort had 
hitherto rendered this pleasure inaccessible ; but no escort, now, for such 
an expedition, could have been more suitable than their devoted young 
countryman, whose mission in life, it might almost be said, was to find 
chairs for ladies, and who appeared on the stroke of half-past five with a 
white camellia in his button-hole. 

“T have written to Lord Lambeth, my dear,” said Mrs. Westgate to 
her sister, on coming into the room where Bessie Alden, drawing on her 
long grey gloves, was entertaining their visitor. 

Bessie said nothing, but Willie Woodley exclaimed that his lordship 
was in town ; he had seen his name in the Morning Post. 

“Do youread the Morning Post?” asked Mrs. Westgate. 

“Oh yes; it’s great fun,” Willie Woodley affirmed. 

“T want so to see it,” said Bessie, “there is so much about it in 
Thackeray.” 

“TJ will send it to you every morning,” said Willie Woodley. 

He found them what Bessie Alden thought excellent places, under 
the great trees, beside the famous avenue whose humours had been made 
familiar to the young girl’s childhood by the pictures in Punch. The 
day was bright and warm, and the crowd ‘of riders and spectators, and 
the great: procession of carriages, were proportionately dense and brilliant. 
The scene bore the stamp of the London Season at its height, and Bessie 
Alden found. more entertainment in it than she was able to express to 
hercompanions. She sat silent, under her parasol, and her imagination, 


hess 
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according to its wont, let itself loose into the great changing assem. 
blage of striking and suggestive figures. They stirred up a host of old 
impressions. and preconceptions, and she found herself fitting a history 
to this person and a theory to that, and making a place for them all in 
her little private museum of types. But if she said little, her sister on 
one side and Willie Woodley on the other expressed themselves in lively 
alternation. 

“Look at that green dress with blue flounces,” said Mrs. Westgate, 
* Quelle toilette |” 

“'That’s the Marquis of Blackborough,” said the young man—*the 
one in the white coat. I heard him speak the other night in the Hous 
of Lords; it was something about ramrods; he called them wamwods, 
He’s an awful swell.” 

“Did you ever see anything like the way they are pinned back}” 
Mrs. Westgate resumed. ‘They never know where to stop.” 

“They do nothing but stop,” said Willie Woodley. “It prevents 
them from walking. Here comes a great celebrity—Lady Beatrice 
Bellevue. She’s awfully fast ; see what little steps she takes.” 

‘Well my dear,” Mrs. Westgate pursued, “I hope you are getting 
some ideas for your cowtwriére?” 

“T am getting plenty of ideas,” said Bessie, “ but I don’t know that 
my couturiére would appreciate them.” 

Willie Woodley presently perceived a friend on horseback, who drove 
up beside the barrier of the Row and beckoned to him. He went for 
ward and the crowd of pedestrians closed about him, so that for some 
ten minutes he was hidden from sight. At last he reappeared, bringing 
a gentleman with him—a gentleman whom Bessie at first supposed to hk 
his friend dismounted. But at a second glance she found herself looking 
at Lord Lambeth, who was shaking hands with her sister. 

‘I found him over there,” said Willie Woodley, “ and I told him you 
were here.” 

And then Lord Lambeth, touching his hat a little, shook hands with 
Bessie. “Fancy your being here!” he said. He was blushing and 
smiling; he looked very handsome, and he had a kind of splendour that 
he had not had in America. Bessie Alden’s imagination, as we know, 
was just then in exercise ; so that the tall young Englishman, as le 
stood there looking down at her, had the benefit of it. “He is han 
somer and more splendid than anything I have ever seen,” she said t0 
herself. And then she remembered that he was a Marquis, and she 
thought he looked like a Marquis. 

“T say, you know,” he cried, “you ought to have let a man know 
you were here!” 

“I wrote to you an hour ago,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

“ Doesn’t all the world know it?” asked Bessie, smiling. 

‘I assure you I didn’t know it!” cried Lord Lambeth. “ Upon my 
honour I hadn’t heard of it. Ask Woodley now ; had I, Woodley?” 
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“Well, I think you are rather a humbug,” said Willie Woodley. 

“You don’t believe that—do you, Miss Alden?” asked his lordship. 
“You don’t believe I’m a humbug, eh?” 

“No,” said Bessie, “ I don’t.” 

“You are too tall to stand up, Lord Lambeth,” Mrs. Westgate 
gbserved. ‘You are only tolerable when you sit down. Be so good as 
to get a chair.” 

He found a chair and placed it sidewise, close to the two ladies. “If 
Thadn’t met Woodley I should never have found you,” he went on. 
“Should I, Woodley ?” 

- “Well, I guess not,” said the young American. 
“Not even with my letter?” asked Mrs. Westgate. 

“ Ah, well, I haven’t got your letter yet ; I suppose I shall get it this 
evening. It was awfully kind of you to write.” 

“So I said to Bessie,” observed Mrs. Westgate. 

“Did she say so, Miss Alden?” Lord Lambeth inquired. “TI dare- 
say you have been here a month.” 

“We have been here three,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

“Have you been here three months?” the young man asked again 
of Bessie. 

“Tt seems a long time,” Bessie answered. 

“T say, after that you had better not call me a humbug!” cried Lord 
Lambeth. “I have only been in town three weeks; but you must have 
been hiding away—I haven’t seen you anywhere.” 

“Where should you have seen us—where should we have gone?” 
asked Mrs. Westgate. 

“ You should have gone to Hurlingham,” said Willie Woodley. 

“No, let Lord Lambeth tell us,” Mrs. Westgate insisted. 

“There are plenty of places to go to,” said Lord Lambeth—“ each 
one stupider than the other. I mean people’s. houses; they send you 
cards,” . 


























vith “No one has sent us cards,” said Bessie. 
and “We are very quiet,” her sister declared. ‘We are here as 
hat travellers.” 





“We have been to Madame Tussaud’s,” Bessie pursued. 

“Oh, I say!” cried Lord Lambeth. 

“We thought we should find your image there,” said Mrs. Westgate 
— “yours and Mr. Beaumont’s.” 

“Tn the Chamber of Horrors?” laughed the young man. 

“Tt did duty very well for a party,” said Mrs. Westgate. “ All the 
women were décolletées, and many of the figures looked as if they could 
speak if they tried.” 

“Upon my word,” Lord Lambeth rejoined, “you see people at 
London parties that look as if they couldn’t speak if they tried.” 

“Do you think Mr. Woodley could find us Mr. Beaumont?” asked 
Mrs. Westgate. 
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Lord Lambeth stared and looked round him. “I daresay he could, 
Beaumont often comes here. Don’t you think you could find him, 
Woodley? Make a dive into the crowd.” 

“Thank you; I have had enough diving,” said Willie Woodley, 
“T will wait till Mr. Beaumont comes to the surface.” 

“TJ will bring him to see you,” said Lord Lambeth ; “ where are you 
staying?” 

“ You will find the address in my letter—Jones’s Hotel.” 

“Oh, one of those places just out of Piccadilly? Beastly hole, isnt 
it?” Lord Lambeth inquired. 

“T believe it’s the best hotel in London,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

“ But they give you awful rubbish to eat, don’t they ?” his lordship 
went on. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

“‘T always feel so sorry for the people that come up to town and go 
to live in those places,” continued the young man. “ They eat nothing 
but filth.” 

“Oh, I say!” cried Willie Woodley. 

“Well, how do you like London, Miss Alden?” Lord Lambeth 
asked, unperturbed by this ejaculation. 

“T think it’s grand,” said Bessie Alden. 

“ My sister likes it, in spite of the ‘ filth’! ” Mrs. Westgate exclaimed, 

“T hope you are going to stay a long time.” 

“ As long as I can,” said Bessie. 

“ And where is Mr. Westgate?” asked Lord Lambeth of this gentle 
man’s wife. 

“‘ He’s where he always is—in that tiresome New York.” 

“He must be tremendously clever,” said the young man. 

“‘T suppose he is,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

Lord Lambeth sat for nearly an hour with his American friends; 
but it is not our purpose to relate their conversation in full. He 
addressed a great many remarks to Bessie Alden, and finally turned 
towards her altogether, while Willie Woodley entertained Mrs. West- 
gate. Bessie herself said very little ; she was on her guard, thinking of 
what her sister had said to her at lunch. Little by little, however, she 
interested herself in Lord Lambeth again, as she had done at Newport; 
only it seemed to her that here he might become more interesting. He 
would be an unconscious part of the antiquity, the impressiveness, the 
picturesqueness of England ; and poor Bessie Alden, like many a Yankee 
maiden, was terribly at the mercy of picturesqueness. 

“TI have often wished I were at Newport again,” said the young 
man. “ Those days I spent at your sister’s were awfully jolly.” 

“We enjoyed them very much ; I hope your father is better.” 

“Ob dear, yes. When I got to England, he was out grouse-shoot 
ing. It was what you call in America a gigantic fraud. My mother 

had got nervous. My three weeks at Newport seemed like a happy dream.” 
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_ “ America certainly is very different from England,” said Bessie. 

“I hope you like England better, eh?” Lord Lambeth rejoined, 
smost persuasively. 

“No Englishman can ask that seriously of a person of another 
quntry.” 

Her companion looked at her for a moment. “You mean it’s a 
matter of course ? ” 

“Tf I were English,” said Bessie, “it would certainly seem to me a 
matter of course that every one should be a good patriot.” 

“Oh dear, yes; patriotism is everything,” said Lord Lambeth, not : 
quite following, but very contented. “Now, what are you going to do a 
here ¢” 

“On Thursday I am going to the Tower.” 

“The Tower ?” 

“The Tower of London. Did you never hear of it?” 

“Oh yes, I have been there,” said Lord Lambeth. “I was taken 
there by my governess, when I was six years old. It’s a rum idea, your 
going there.” ; 

“Do give me a few more rum ideas,” said Bessie. “I want to see 
everything of that sort. I am going to Hampton Court, and to Windsor, 
and to the Dulwich Gallery.” 

Lord Lambeth seemed greatly amused. ‘I wonder you don’t go to 
the Rosherville Gardens.” 

“ Are they interesting?” asked Bessie. 

“Oh, wonderful !” 

“ Are they very old? That's all I care for,” said Bessie. 

“They are tremendously old ; they are all falling to ruins.” 

“JT think there is nothing so charming as an old ruinous garden,” 
said the young girl. ‘“ We must certainly go there.” 

Lord Lambeth broke out into merriment. ‘I say, Woodley,” he 
cried, “ here’s Miss Alden wants to go to the Rosherville Gardens !” 

Willie Woodley looked a little blank ; he was caught in the fact of 
ignorance of an apparently conspicuous feature of London life. But in a 
Moment he turned it off. ‘Very well,” he said, “I'll write for a 
permit.” 

Lord Lambeth’s exhilaration increased. “’Gad, I believe you 
Americans would go anywhere,” he cried. 

“We wish to go to Parliament,” said Bessie. ‘“'That’s one of the 
first things.” 

“Oh, it would bore you to death !” cried the young man. 

“We wish to hear you speak.” 

“I never speak—except to young ladies,” said Lord Lambeth, 

Bessie Alden looked at him awhile; smiling, too, in the shadow of 
her parasol. “You are very strange,” she murmured. “I don’t think 
Tapprove of you.” 
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“Ah, now, don’t be severe, Miss Alden!” said Lord Lambeth, 
smiling still more. ‘“ Please don’t be severe. I want you to like me— 
awfully.” 

“To like you awfully? YOu must not laugh at me, then, when] 
make mistakes. I consider it my right—as a free-born American—to 
make as many wistakes as I choose.” 

“Upon my word, I didn’t laugh at you,” said Lord Lambeth. 

“ And not only that,” Bessie went on ; “but I hold that all my mis- 
takes shall be set down to my credit. You must think the better of me 
for them.” 

“ T can’t think better of you than I do,” the young man declared. 

Bessie Alden looked at him a moment again. “ You certainly speak 
very well to young ladies. But why don’t you address the House}— 
isn’t that what they call it?” 

* Because I have nothing to say,’ said Lord Lambeth. 

“Haven't you a great position asked Bessie Alden. 

He looked a moment at the back of his glove. “I'll set that 
down,” he said, “as one of your mistakes—to your credit.” And, asif 
he disliked talking about his position, he changed the subject. “I wish 
you would let me go with you to{the Tower, and to Hampton Court, and 
to all those other places.” 

“We shall ke most happy,” said Bessie. 

And of course I shall be delighted to show you the House of Lords 
—some day that suits you. There are a lot of things I want to do for 
you. I want to make you havea good time. And I should like very 
much to present some of my friends to you, if it wouldn’t bore you. 
Then it would be awfully kind of you to come down to Branches.” 

“We are much obliged to you, Lord Lambeth,” said Bessie. “ What 
is Branches ?” 

“It’s a house in the country. I think you might like it.” 

Willie Woodley and Mrs. Westgate, at this moment, were sitting 
in silence, and the young man’s ear caught these last words of Lord 
Lambeth’s. “ He's inviting Miss Bessie to one of his castles,” he mur- 
mured to his companion. , 

Mrs. Westgate, foresceing what she mentally called “ complica- 
tions,” immediately got up; and the two ladies, taking leave. of 
Lord Lambeth, returned, under Mr. Woodley’s conduct, to Jones's 
Hotel. 

Lord Lambeth came to see them on the morrow, bringing Perey 
Beaumont with him—the latter having instantly declared his intention 
of neglecting none of the usual offices of civility. This declaration, how- 
ever, when his kinsman informed him of the advent of their American 
friends, had been preceded by another remark. 

“Here they are, then, and you are in for it.” 

“ What am I in for?” demanded Lord Lambeth. 

“T will let your mother give it a name. With all respect to whom,” © 








| aided Percy Beaumont, “ I must decline on this occasion to do any more 
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ice duty. Her Grace must look after you herself.” 
“JT will give her a chance,” said her Grace’s son, a trifle grimly. “I 
shall make her go and see them.” 

“She won’t do it, my boy.” 

“We'll see if she doesn’t,” said Lord Lambeth. 

But if Percy Beaumont took a sombre view of the arrival of the two 
ladies at Jones’s Hotel, he was sufficiently » man of the world to offer 
them a smiling countenance. He fell into animated conversation—con- 
yersation, at least, that was animated on her side—with Mrs. Westgate, 
while his companion made himself agreeable to the younger lady. Mrs. 
Westgate began confessing and protesting, declaring and expounding. 

“T must say London is a great deal brighter and prettier just now 
than it was when I was here last—in the month of November. There 
isevidently a great deal going on, and you seem -to have a good many 
flowers. I have no doubt it is very charming for all you people, and 
that you amuse yourselves immensely. It is very good of you to let 
Bessie and me come and sit and look at you. I suppose you will think 
Iam very satirical, but I must confess that that’s the feeling I have in 
London.” 

“T am afraid I don’t quite understand to what feeling you allude,” 
said Percy Beaumont. 

“The feeling that it’s all very well for you English people. Every- 
thing is beautifully arranged for you.” 

“Tt seems to me it is very well for some Americans, sometimes,” 
rejoined Beaumont. 

“For some of them, yes—if they like to be patronised. But I must 
say I don’t like to be patronised. I may be very eccentric, and undis- 
tiplined, and outrageous ; but I confess I never was fond of patronage. 
Ilike to associate with people on the same terms as I do in my own 

country ; that’s a peculiar taste that I have. But here people seem to 
expect something else—Heaven knows what! I am afraid you will 
think I am very ungrateful, for I certainly have received a great deal of 
attention. The last time I was here, a lady sent me a message that I 
was at liberty to come and see her.” 

“Dear me, I hope you didn’t go,” observed Percy Beaumont. 

“You are deliciously naif, I must say that for you!” Mrs. Westgate 
exclaimed. ‘It must be a great advantage to you herein London. I 
suppose that if I myself had a little more naiveté, I should enjoy it 
more. I should be content to sit on a chair in the Park, and see the 
people pass, and be told that this is the Duchess of Suffolk, and that is 
the Lord Chamberlain, and that I must be thankful for the privilege of 
beholding them. I daresay it is very wicked and critical of me to ask 
for anything else. But I was always critical, and I freely confess to 
the sin of being fastidious. I am told there is some remarkably superior 
second-rate society provided here for strangers. Merci! I don’t want 
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any superior second-rate society. I want the society that I have been 
accustomed to.” ° 
“T hope you don’t call Lambeth and me second-rate,” Beaumont 


interposed. 




































“Oh, I am accustomed to you!” said Mrs. Westgate. “Do you Bes 
know that you English sometimes make the most wonderful speeches} 
The first time I came to London, I went out to dine—as I told you, I €1 
have received a great deal of attention. After dinner, in the drawing. claspin 
room, I had some conversation with an old lady ; I assure you I had, I “7 
forget what we talked about ; but she presently said, in allusion to some- “A 
thing we were discussing, ‘Oh, you know, the aristocracy do so-and-s0; “FE 
but in one’s own class of life it is very different.’ In one’s own class of ps 
life! What is a poor unprotected American woman to do in a country think 1 
where she is liable to have that sort of thing said to her?” Bes 
“You seem to get hold of some very queer old ladies ; I compliment brows, 
you on your acquaintance!” Percy Beaumont exclaimed. “If you are _ Mr 
trying to bring me to admit that London is an odious place, you'll not “Becar 
succeed. I’m extremely fond of it, and I think it the jolliest place in girl, be 
the world.” is possi 
“ Pour vous autres. I never said the contrary,” Mrs. Westgate Bes 
retorted. I make use of this expression because both interlocutors extraor 
had begun to raise their voices. Percy Beaumont naturally did not like things . 
to hear his country abused, and Mrs. Westgate, no less naturally, did Kit 
not like a stubborn debater. them o 
“Hallo!” said Lord Lambeth ; “ what are they up to now?” And already 
he came away from the window, where he had been standing with Bessie The 
Alden. upon h 
“I quite agree with a very clever countrywoman of mine,” ™rs, vi 
. Westgate continued, with charming ardour, though with imperfect rele- a Briti: 
9 vancy. She smiled at the two gentlemen for a moment with terrible Tt | 
brightness, as if to toss at their feet—upon their native heath—the Bessie - 
gauntlet of defiance. “For me, there are only two social positions occasion 
worth speaking of—that of an American lady and that of the Emperor sister. 
of Russia.” this wa 
“ And what do you do with the American gentlemen?” asked Lord tion, th 
Lambeth. the ide 
“ She leaves them in America!” said Percy Beaumont. Was—‘¢ 
On the departure of their visitors, Bessie Alden told her sister that Mr: 
Lord Lambeth would come the next day, to go with them to the Tower, smiling 
and that he had kindly offered to bring his “trap,” and drive them claimed 
thither. Mrs. Westgate listened in silence to this communication, and “ A 
for some time afterwards she said nothing. But at last, “If you had “ Of 
not requested me the other day not to mention it,” she began, “ there is Bess 
something I should venture to ask you.” Bessie frowned a little; her she tur 
dark blue eyes were more dark than blue. But her sister went om asked 






“As it is, I will take the risk. You are not in love with Lord Lam 
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pth: I believe it, perfectly. Very good. But is there, by chance, any 

| danger of your becoming so? It’s a very simple question; don’t take 
gfence. I have a particular reason,” said Mrs. Westgate, “for wanting 
to know.” 

Bessie Alden for some moments said nothing; she only looked dis- 

“No; there is no danger,” she answered at last, curtly. 

“Then I should like to frighten them,” declared Mrs. Westgate, 
dasping her jewelled hands. 

“To frighten whom ?” 

All these people ; Lord Lambeth’s family and friends.” 

“ How should you frighten them ?” asked the young girl. 

“Tt wouldn’t be I—it would be you. It would frighten them to 
think that you should absorb his lordship’s young affections.” 

_ Bessie Alden, with her clear eyes still overshadowed by her dark 
brows, continued to interrogate. ‘“ Why should that frighten them?” 

_ Mrs. Westgate poised her answer with a smile before delivering it. 
“Because they think you are not good enough. You are a charming 
girl, beautiful and amiable, intelligent and clever, and as bien-élevée as it 
is possible to be ; but you are not a fit match for Lord Lambeth.” 

Bessie Alden was decidedly disgusted. ‘Where do you get such 
extraordinary ideas?” she asked. “You have said some such strange 
things lately. My dear Kitty, where do you collect them ?” 

Kitty was evidently enamoured of her idea. “Yes, it would put 
them on pins and needles, and it wouldn’t hurt you. Mr. Beaumont is 
already most uneasy ; I could soon see that.” 

The young girl meditated a moment. “Do you mean that they spy 
upon him—that they interfere with him ?” 

“T don’t know what power they have to interfere, but I know that 
a British mamma may worry her son’s life out.” 

It has been intimated that, as regards certain disagreeable things, 
Bessie Alden had a fund of scepticism. She abstained on the present 
occasion from expressing disbelief, for she wished not to irritate her 
sister. But she said to herself that Kitty had been misinformed—that 
this was a traveller’s tale. Though she was a girl of a lively imagina- 
tion, there could in the nature of things be, to her sense, no reality in 
the idea of her belonging to a vulgar category. What she said aloud 
was—T must say that in that case I am very sorry for Lord Lambeth.” 

Mrs. Westgate, more and more exhilarated by her scheme, was 
miling at her again. “If I could only believe it was safe!” she ex- 
claimed. “When you begin to pity him, I, on my side, am afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what?” 

“Of your pitying him too much.” 

Bessie Alden turned away impatiently ; but at the end of a minute 
she turned back. “What if I should pity him too much?” she 
asked. 

Mrs. Westgate hereupon turned away, but after a moment’s reflec- 
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tion she also faced her sister again. “It would come, after all, to the 
same thing,” she said. 

Lord Lambeth came the next day with his trap, and the two ladies, 
attended by Willie Woodley, placed themselves under his guidance and 
were conveyed eastward, through some of the duskier portions of the 
metropolis, to the great turreted donjon which overlooks the London 
shipping. They all descended from their vehicle and entered the famous 
enclosure ; and they secured the services of a venerable beefeater, who, 
though there were many other claimants for legendary information, made 
a fine exclusive party of them dnd marched them through courts and 
corridors, through armouries and prisons. He delivered his usual peri- 
patetic discourse, and they stopped and stared, and peeped and stooped, 
according to the official admonitions. Bessie Alden asked the old man 
in the crimson doublet a great many questions; she thought it a most 
fascinating place. Lord Lambeth was in high good-humour; he was 
constantly laughing; he enjoyed what he would have called the lark. 
Willie Woodley kept looking at the ceilings and tapping the walls with 
the knuckle of a pearl-grey glove; and Mrs. Westgate, asking at frequent 
intervals to be allowed to sit down and wait till they came back, was as 
frequently informed that they would never comeback. To a great many 
of Bessie’s questions—chiefly on collateral points of English history—the 
ancient warder was naturally unable to reply; whereupon she always 
appealed to Lord Lambeth. But his lordship was very ignorant. He 
declared that he knew nothing about that sort of thing, and he seemed 
greatly diverted at being treated as an authority. 

“ You can’t expect every one to know as much as you,” he said. 

“T should expect you to know a great deal more,” declared Bessie 
Alden. 

“Women always know more than men about names and dates, and 
that sort of thing,” Lord Lambeth rejoined. “There was Lady Jane 
Grey we have just been hearing about, who went in for Latin and 
Greek, and all the learning of her age.” 

“ You have no right to be ignorant, at all events,” said Bessie. 

“Why haven’t I as good a right as any one else?” 

“ Because you havo lived in the midst of all these things.” 

“What things do you mean? Axes, and blocks, and thumb- 
screws?” 

“ All these historical things. You belong to an historical family.” 

“ Bessie is really too historical,” said Mrs. Westgate, catching a word 
of this dialogue. 

“Yes, you are too historical,” said Lord Lambeth, laughing, but 
thankful for a formula. “Upon my honour, you are too historical !” 

He went with the ladies a couple of days later to Hampton Court, 
Willie Woodley being also of the party. The afternoon was charming, 
the famous horse-chestnuts were in blossom, and Lord Lambeth, who 


quite entered into the spirit of the cockney excursionist, declared that it 
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was a jolly old place. Bessie Alden was in ecstasies; she went about 
murmuring and exclaiming. 

“Tt’s too lovely,” said the young girl, “it’s too enchanting; -it’s too 
exactly what it ought to be!” 

At Hampton Court the little flocks of visitors are not provided with 
an official bell-wether, but are left to browse at discretion upon the local 
antiquities. It happened in. this manner that, in default of another 
informant, Bessie Alden, who on doubtful questions was able to suggest 

agreat many alternatives, found herself again applying for intellectual 
assistance to Lord Lambeth. But he again assured her that he was 

utterly helpless in such matters—that his education had been sadly 
neglected. 

“ And I am sorry it makes you unhappy,” he added in a moment. 

“You are very disappointing, Lord Lambeth,” she said. 

“ Ah, now, don’t say that!” he cried. ‘“ That’s the worst thing you 
could possibly say.” 

“No,” she re oined; “it is not so bad as to say that I had expected 
nothing of you.” 

“T don’t know. Give me a notion of the sort of thing you ex- 
pected,” 

“ Well,” said Bessie Alden, “that you would be more what I should 
like to be—what I should try to be—in your place.” 

“ Ah, my place!” exclaimed Lord Lambeth ; “ you are always talking 
about my place!” 

The young girl looked at him ; he thought she coloured a little; and 
for a moment she made no rejoinder. 

“Does it strike you that I am always talking about your place?” 
she asked. 

“T am sure you do it a great honour,” he said, fearing he had been 
uncivil. 

“T have often thought about it,” she went on after a moment. “I 
have often thought about your being an hereditary legislator. An 
hereditary legislator ought to know a great many things.” 

“ Not if he doesn’t legislate.” 

“ But you do legislate; it’s absurd your saying you don’t. You are 
very much looked up to here—I am assured of that.” 

“T don’t know that I ever noticed it.” 

“Tt is because you are used to it, then. You ought to fill the 
place.” 

“ How do you mean, to fill it?” asked Lord Lambeth. 

“You ought to be very clever and brilliant, and to know almost 
everything.” 

Lord Lambeth looked at her a moment. “Shall I tell you some- 
thing?” he asked. A young man in my position, as you call it——” 

“J didn’t invent the term,” interposed Bessie Alden. “I have seen 
it in a great many books.” 
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“Hang it, you are always at your books! A fellow in my position, 
then, does very well, whatever he does. That’s about what I mean tp 
Bay.” 

“Well, if your own people are content with you,” said Bessie Alden, 
laughing, “it is not for me to complain. But I shall always think that, 
properly, you should have been a great mind—a great character.” 

“Ah, that’s very theoretic!” Lord Lambeth declared. “ Depend 
upon it, that’s a Yankee prejudice.” 

“Happy the country,” said Bessie Alden, “where even people's pre. 
judices are so elevated !” 

“ Well, after all, observed Lord Lambeth, “I don’t know that I am 
such a fool as you are trying to make me out.” 

“I said nothing so rude as that; but I must repeat that you are dig- 
appointing.” 

‘My dear Miss Alden,” exclaimed the young man, “I am the best 
fellow in the world !” 

“ Ah, if it were not for that!” said Bessie Alden, with a smile. 

Mrs. Westgate had a good many more friends in London than she 
pretended, and before long she had renewed acquaintance with most of 
them. Their hospitality was extreme, so that, one thing leading to 
another, she began, as the phrase is, to go out. Bessie Alden, in this 
way, saw something of what she found it a great satisfaction to call to 
herself English society. She went to balls and danced, she went to 
dinners and talked, she went to concerts and listened (at concerts Bessie 
always listened), she went to exhibitions and wondered. Her enjoyment 
was keen and her curiosity insatiable, and, grateful in general for all her 
opportunities, she especially prized the privilege of meeting certain cele- 
brated persons—authors and artists, philosophers and statesmen—of 
whose renown she had been a humble and distant beholder, and who 
now, as a part of the habitual furniture of London drawing-rooms, struck 
her as stars fallen from the firmament and become palpable—revealing 
also, sometimes, on contact, qualities not to have been predicted of 
sidereal bodies. Bessie, who knew so many of her contemporaries by 
reputation, had a good many personal disappointments; but, on the 
other hand, she had innumerable satisfactions and enthusiasms, and she 
communicated the emotions of either class to a dear friend, of her own 
sex, in Boston, with whom she was in voluminous correspondence. Some 
of her reflections, indeed, she attempted to impart to Lord Lambeth, who 
came almost every day to Jones’s Hotel, and whom Mrs. Westgate 
admitted to be really devoted. Captain Littledale, it appeared, had 
gone to India; and of several others of Mrs, Westgate’s ex-pensioners— 
gentlemen who, as she said, had made, in New York, a club-house of her 
drawing-room—no tidings were to be obtained ; but Lord Lambeth was cer- 
tainly attentive enough to make up for the accidental absences, the short 
memories, all the other irregularities, of every one else. He drove them 
in the Park, he took them to visit private collections of pictures, and, 
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faving a house of his own, invited them to dinner. Mrs. Westgate, 
following the fashion of many of her compatriots, caused herself and her 
sister to be presented at the English Court by her diplomatic represent- 


| gtive—for it was in this manner that she alluded to the American 


Minister to England, inquiring what on earth he was put there for, if 


not to make the proper arrangements for one’s going to a Drawing 


Room. 


Lord Lambeth declared that he hated Drawing Rooms, but he 
participated in the ceremony on the day on which the two ladies at 
Jones’s Hotel repaired to Buckingham Palace in a remarkable coach 
which his lordship had sent to fetch them. He had on a gorgeous uni- 
form, and Bessie Alden was particularly struck with his appearance— 
especially when on her asking him, rather foolishly as she felt, if he were 
4 loyal subject, he replied that he was a loyal subject to her. This 
declaration was emphasised by his dancing with -her at a royal ball to 
which the two ladies afterwards went, and was not impaired by the fact 
that she thought he danced very ill. He seemed to her wonderfully 
kind; she asked herself, with growing vivacity, why he should be so 
kind. It was his disposition—that seemed the natural answer. She 
had told her sister that she liked him very much, and now that she liked 
him more she wondered why. She liked him for his disposition ; to this 
question as well that seemed the natural answer. When once the im- 
pressions of London life began to crowd thickly upon her she completely 
forgot her sister’s warning about the cynicism of pubtic opinion. It had 
given her great pain at the moment; but there was no particular reason 
why she abou remember it ; it corneapobded too little with any sensible 
reality; and it was disagreeable to Bessie to remember disagreeable 
things. So she was not haunted with the sense of a vulgar imputation. 
She was not in love with Lord Lambeth—she assured herself of that. 
It will immediately be observed that when such assurances become 
necessary the state of a young lady’s affections is already ambiguous ; 
and indeed Bessie Alden made no attempt to dissimulate—to herself, of 
course—a certain tenderness that she felt for the young nobleman. She 
said to herself that she liked the type to which he belonged—the simple, 
candid, manly, healthy English temperament. She spoke to herself of 
him as women speak of young men they like—alluded to his bravery 
(which she had never in the least seen tested), to his honesty and 
gentlemanliness ; and was not silent upon the subject of his good looks. 
She was perfectly conscious, moreover, that she liked to think of his more 
adventitious merits—that her imagination was excited and gratified by 
the sight of a handsome young man endowed with such large opportuni- 
ties—opportunities she hardly knew for what, but, as she supposed, for 
doing great things—for setting an example, for exerting an influence, for 
conferring happiness, for encouraging the arts. She had a kind of ideal 
of conduct for a young man who should find himself in this magnificent 
position, and she tried to adapt it to Lord Lambeth’s deportment, as you 
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might attempt to fit a silhouette in cut paper upon a shadow projected | 


upon a wall. But Bessie Alden’s silhouette refused to coincide with his 
lordship’s image ; and this want of harmony sometimes vexed her mom 
than she thought reasonable. When he was absent it was of course legg 
striking—then he seemed to her a sufficiently graceful combination of 


high responsibilities and amiable qualities. But when he sat there | 


within sight, laughing and talking with his customary good humour and 
simplicity, she measured it more accurately, and she felt acutely that if 
Lord Lambeth’s position was heroic, there was but little of the hero in 
the young man himself. Then her imagination wandered away from 
him—very far away; for it was an incontestable fact that at such 
moments he seemed distinctly dull. I am afraid that while Bessies 
imagination was thus invidiously roaming, she cannot have been herself 
a very lively companion ; but it may well have been that these occasional 
fits of indifference seemed to Lord Lambeth a part of the young girls 
personal charm. It had been a part of this charm from the first that he 
felt that she judged him and measured him more freely and irresponsibly 
—more at her ease and her leisure, as it were—than several young ladies 
with whom he had been on the whole about as intimate. To feel this, 
and yet to feel that she also liked him, was very agreeable to Lord 
Lambeth. He fancied he had compassed that gratification so desirable 
to young men of title and fortune—being liked for himself. It is true 
that a cynical counsellor might have whispered to him, “ Liked for 
yourself? Yes; but not so very much!” He had, at any rate, the 
constant hope of being liked more. 

It may seem, perhaps, a trifle singular—but it is nevertheless true— 
that Bessie Alden, when he struck her as dull, devoted some time, on 
grounds of conscience, to trying to like him more. I say on grounds of 
conscience, because she felt that he had been extremely “nice” to her 
sister, and because she reflected that it was no more than fair that she 
should think as well.of him as he thought of her. This effort was 
possibly sometimes not so successful as it might have been, for the result 
of it was occasionally a vague irritation, which expressed itself in hostile 
criticism of several British institutions. Bessie Alden went to some 
entertainments at which she met Lord Lambeth ; but she went to others 
at which his lordship was neither actually nor potentially present ; and 
it was chiefly on these latter occasions that she encountered those literary 
and artistic celebrities of whom mention has been made. After a while 
she reduced the matter to a principle. If Lord Lambeth should appear 
anywhere, it was a symbol that there would be no poets and philosophers; 
and in consequence—for it was almost a strict consequence—she used to 
enumerate to the young man these objects of her admiration. 

“You seem to be awfully fond of those sort of people,” said Lond 
Lambeth one day, as if the idea had just occurred to him. 

“They are the people in England I am mos} curious to see,” Bessié 
Alden replied. 
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“I suppose that’s because you have read so much,” said Lord 
Lambeth, gallantly. 

“T have not read so much. It is because we think so much of them 
at home.” 

“Oh, I see!” observed the young nobleman. “In Boston.” 

“Not only in Boston ; everywhere,” said Bessie. “We hold them 
in great honour ; they go to the best dinner parties.” 

“T daresay you are right. I can’t say I know many of them.” 

“It’s a pity you don't,” Bessie Alden declared. “It would do you 


“T daresay it would,” said Lord Lambeth, very humbly. “But I 
. must say I don’t like the looks of some of them.” 

“ Neither do I—of some of them. But there are all kinds, and many 
of them are charming.” 

“T have talked with two or three of them,” the young man went on, 
“and I thought they had a kind of fawning manner.” 

“Why should they fawn?” Bessie Alden demanded. 

“T’m sure I don’t know. Why, indeed?” 

“Perhaps you only thought so,” said Bessie. 

“Well, of course,” rejoined her companion, “that’s a kind of thing 
that can’t be proved.” 

“In America they don’t fawn,” said Bessie. 

“ Ah! well, then, they must be better company.” 

Bessie was silent a moment. “ That is one of the things I don’tlike 
about England,” she said; “your keeping the distinguished people 

= apart.” 

“How do you mean, apart?” 

“Why, letting them come only to certain places. You never see 
them.” 

Lord Lambeth looked at her a moment, “What people do you 
mean }” 

“The eminent people—the authors and artists—the clever people.” 

“Oh, there are other eminent people besides those!” said Lord 
Lambeth. 

“Well, you certainly keep them apart,” repeated the young girl. 

“ And there are other clever people,” added Lord Lambeth, simply. 

Bessié Alden looked at him, and she gave a light laugh. “Not 
many,” she said. , 

On another occasion—just after a dinner party—she told him that 
there was something else in England she did not like. 

“Oh, I say !” he cried ; “ haven’t you abused us enough?” 

“T have never abused you at all,” said Bessie ; “ but I don’t like your 
precedence.” 

“Tt isn’t my precedence!” Lord Lambeth declared, laughing. 

“Yes, it is yours—just exactly yours; and I think it’s odious,” said 
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“T never saw such a young lady for discussing things! Has some 































one had the impudence to go before you?” asked his lordship. t 
“Tt is not the going before me that I object to,” said Bessie ; “it ig t 
their thinking that they have a right to do it—a right that I cannot tl 
recognise.” 
“T never saw such a young lady as you are for not ‘recognising! q 
I have no doubt the thing is beastly, but it saves a lot of trouble.” 
“Tt makes a lot of trouble. It’s horrid !” said Bessie. n 
“But how would you have the first people go?” asked Lon e 
Lambeth. “ They can’t go last.” yo 
“Whom do you mean by the first people ?” St 
« Ah, if you mean to question first principles!” said Lord Lambeth, 
“ Tf those are your first principles, no wonder some of your arrange. va 
ments are horrid,” observed Bessie Alden, with a very pretty ferocity, 
“TI ama young girl, so of course I go last; but imagine what Kitty ‘al 
must feel on being informed that she is not at liberty to budge until as 
certain other ladies have passed out !” litt 
“ Oh, I say, she is not ‘informed !’” cried Lord Lambeth. “No one Te) 
would do such a thing as that.” con 
“She is made to feel it,” the young girl insisted—“as if they wer that 
afraid she would make a rush for the door. No, you have a lovely whe 
country,” said Bessie Alden, “ but your precedence is horrid.” | 
“T certainly shouldn’t think your sister would like it,” rejoined Lon satis 
, Lambeth, with even exaggerated gravity. But Bessie Alden could 8" 
a4 induce him to enter no formal protest against this repulsive custom, | 
: which he seemed to think an extreme convenience. You 
3 Percy Beaumont all this time had been a very much less frequent : ! 
ag visitor at Jones’s Hotel than his noble kinsman; he had in fact called said, 





but twice upon the two American ladies. Lord Lambeth, who often 
saw him, reproached him with his neglect, and declared that, although 
Mrs. Westgate had said nothing about it, he was sure that she was 
: secretly wounded by it. “She suffers too much to speak,” said Lon 
aa Lambeth. 

: “That’s all gammon,” said Percy Beaumont; “ there's a limit # 
what people can suffer!” And, though sending no apologies to Joness 
Hotel, he undertook in a manner to explain his absence. “You at 

























§ always there,” he said; “and that’s reason enough for my not going.” ; To 

“JT don’t see why. There is enough for both of us.” him ta 

F “TJ don’t care to be a witness of your—your reckless passion,” sai Westg 
eo Percy Beaumont. = n 
3 Lord Lambeth looked at him with a cold eye, and for a momélt A 
said nothing. “It’s not so obvious as you might suppose,” he rejoinel, ae 

dryly, “considering what a demonstrative beggar I am.” T 

“JT don’t want to know anything about it—nothing whatever,” sail she wil 

Beaumont. ‘‘ Your mother asks me every time she sees me whether ! a 


believe you are really lost—and Lady Pimlico does the same. I prelét 
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tobe able to answer that I know nothing about it—that I never go 
there. I stay away for consistency’s sake. As I said the other day, 
they must look after you themselves.” 

“You are devilish considerate,” said Lord Lambeth. “ They never 
question me.” 



















—_ “They are afraid of you. They are afraid of irritating you and 
making you worse. So they go to work very cautiously, and, somewhere 
Lon or other, they get their information. They know a great deal about 
you. They know that you have been with those ladies to the dome of 
St, Paul’s and—where was the other place !/—to the Thames Tunnel.” 
nbeth, “Tf all their knowledge is as accurate as that, it must be very 
range. valuable,” said Lord Lambeth. 
rocitie “Well, at any rate, they know that you have been visiting the 
Kitty ‘sights of the metropolis.’ They think—very naturally, as it seems to 
> we me—that when you take to visiting the sights of the metropolis with a 
little American girl, there is serious cause for alarm.” Lord Lambeth 
To a responded to this intimation by scornful laughter, and his companion 
continued, after a pause: “TI said just now I didn’t want to know any- 
sy wert thing about the affair; but I will confess that I am curious to learn 
lovely whether you propose to marry Miss Bessie Alden.” 
On this point Lord Lambeth gave his interlocutor no immediate 
4 Lon satisfaction ; he was musing, with a frown. ‘“ By.Jove,” he said, “ they 
could me 8° rather too far. They shall find me dangerous—I promise them.” 
onstelll Perey Beaumont began to laugh. “ You don’t redeem your promises, 
You said the other day you would make your mother call.” 
requent Lord Lambeth continued to meditate. ‘I asked her to call,” he 
+t called said, simply. 
0 offi “ And she declined ?” 
though “Yes, but she shall do it yet.” 
che Wa “Upon my word,” said Percy Beaumont, “if she gets much more 
ja Lon frightened I believe she will.” ‘Lord Lambeth looked at him, and he 
wenton. ‘She will go to the girl herself.” 
limit # “How do you mean, she will go to her ?” 
Jones “She will beg her off, or she will bribe her. She will take strong 
You sf measures.” 
cing” Lord Lambeth turned away in silence, and his companion watched 
: him take twenty steps and then slowly return. “I have invited Mrs. 
ail Westgate and Miss Alden to Branchés,” he said, “and this evening I 
we shall name a day.” 
momel " “ates you invite your mother and your sisters to meet them?” 
a icitly !” 
rejointh “That will eet the Duchess off,” said Percy Beaumont. “TI suspect 
ver.” a the will come.” 
ne “She may do as she pleases.” 


Beaumont looked at Lord Lambeth. “You do really propose to 
Marry the little sister, then?” 
5—2 
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“T like the way you talk about it!” cried the young man. “She 
won't gobble me down ; don’t be afraid.” 

“ She won’t leave you on your knees,” said Percy Beaumont. “ What 
is the inducement?” 

“You talk about proposing—wait till I have proposed,” Lord 
Lambeth went on. ; 

“ That's right, my dear fellow ; think about it,” said Percy Beaumont, 

“She's a charming girl,” pursued his lordship. 

“Of course she’s a charming girl. I don’t know a girl more 
charming, intrinsically. But there are other charming girls nearer 
home.” 

_“T like her spirit,” observed Lord Lambeth, almost as if he were 
trying to torment his cousin. 

“‘ What's the peculiarity of her spirit ?” 

“She’s not afraid, and she says things out, and she thinks herself as 
good as anyone. She is the only girl I have ever seen that was not 
dying to marry me.” 

“How do you know that, if you haven’t asked her ?” 

“ T don’t know how; but I know it.” 

“ T am sure she asked me questions enough about your property and 
your titles,” said Beaumont. 

“‘She has asked me questions, too; no end of them,” Lord Lambeth 
admitted. ‘ But she asked for information, don’t you know.” 

“Information? Ay, I'll warrant she wanted it. Depend upon it 
that she is dying to marry you just as much and just as little as all the 
rest of them.” 

“T shouldn’t like her to refuse me—I shouldn’t like that.” 

“Tf the thing would be so disagreeable, then, both to you and to her, 
in Heaven’s name leave it alone,” said Percy Beaumont. 

Mrs. Westgate, on her side, had plenty to say to her sister about the 
rarity of Mr. Beaumont’s visits and the non-appearance of the Duchess 
of Bayswater. She professed, however, to derive more satisfaction from 
this latter circumstance than she could have done from the most lavish 
attentions on the part of this great lady. “It is most marked,” she 
said, “ most marked. It is a delicious proof that we have made them 
miserable. The day we dined with Lord Lambeth I was -really sorry 
for the poor fellow.” It will have been gathered that the entertain- 
ment offered by Lord Lambeth to his American friends had not been 
graced by the presence of his anxious mother. He had invited several 
choice spirits to meet them ; but the ladies of his immediate family were 
to Mrs. Westgate’s sense—a sense, possibly, morbidly acute—conspicuous 
by their absence. 

“‘T don’t want to express myself in a manner that you dislike,” said 
Bessie Alden; “but I don’t know why you should have so many theories 
about Lord Lambeth’s poor mother. You know a great many young 
men in New York without knowing their mothers.” 
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Mrs. Westgate looked at her sister, and then turned away. “My 
dear Bessie, you are superb!” she said. 

“One thing is certain,” the young girl continued. “If I believed I 
were a cause of annoyance—however unwitting—to Lord Lambeth’s 
family, I should insist ——” 

“Insist upon my leaving England,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

“No, not that. I want to go to the National Gallery again ; I want 
to see Stratford-on-Avon and Canterbury Cathedral. But I should 
insist upon his coming to see us no more.” 
| “That would be very modest and very pretty of you—but you 
wouldn’t do it now.” 

“Why do you say ‘now’?” asked Bessie Alden. “Have I ceased 
to be modest ?” 

“You care for him too much. A month ago, when you said you 
didn’t, I believe it was quite true. But at present, my dear child,” said 
Mrs. Westgate, “you wouldn’t find it quite so simple a matter never to 
see Lord Lambeth again. I have seen it coming on.” 

“You are mistaken,” said Bessie. ‘“ You don’t understand.” 

“ My dear child, don’t be perverse,” rejoined her sister. 

“T know him better, certainly, if you mean that,” said Bessie. 
“And I like him very much. But I don’t like him enough to make 
trouble for him with his family. However, I don’t believe in that.” 

'“T like the way you say ‘however!’” Mrs. Westgate exclaimed. 
“Come, you would not marry him ?” 

“Oh no,” said the young girl. 

Mrs. Westgate, for a moment, seemed vexed. “Why not, pray!” 
she demanded. 

“ Because I don’t care to,” said Bessie Alden. 

The morning after Lord Lambeth had had, with Percy Beaumont, 
that exchange of ideas which has just been narrated, the ladies at Jones’s 
Hotel received from his lordship a written invitation to pay their pro- 
jected visit to Branches Castle on the following Tuesday. ‘I think I 
have made up a very pleasant party,” the young nobleman said. 
“Several people whom you know, and my mother and sisters, who have 
s0 long been regrettably prevented from making your acquaintance.” 
Bessie Alden lost no time in calling her sister’s attention to the injustice 
she had done the Duchess of Bayswater, whose hostility was now proved 
to be a vain illusion. 

“ Wait till you see if she comes,” said Mrs. Westgate. “ And if she 
is to meet us at her son’s house the obligation was all the greater for her 
to call upon us.” 

Bessie had not to wait long, and it appeared that Lord Lambeth’s 
mother now accepted Mrs. Westgate’s view of her duties. On the 
morrow, early in the afternoon, two cards were brought to the apart- 
ment of the American ladies—one of them bearing the name of the 
Duchess of Bayswater, and the other that of the Countess of Pimlico. 
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Mrs. Westgate glanced at the clock. “It is not yet four,” she said; 














































“they have come early ; they wish to see us. We will receive them.” io 
And she gave orders that her visitors should be admitted. A few 
moments later they were introduced, and there was a solemn exchange fixe 
of amenities. The Duchess was a large lady,,with a fine fresh colour; stoo 
the Countess of Pimlico was very pretty and elegant. ‘As | 
The Duchess looked about her as she sat down—looked not espe- inev 
cially at Mrs. Westgate. “I daresay my son has told you that I have awk 
.been wanting to come and see you,” she observed. desir 
“You are very kind,” said Mrs. Westgate, vaguely—her conscience ‘ 
not allowing her to assent to this proposition—and indeed not permitting é 
her to enunciate her own with any appreciable emphasis. socie 
“ He says you were so kind to him in America,” said the Duchess, ‘ 
“We are very glad,” Mrs. Westgate replied, “to have been able to ‘“ 
make him a little more—a little less—a little more comfortable.” few | 
“T think he stayed at your house,” remarked the Duchess of Bays- ‘“ 
water, looking at Bessie Alden. «“ 
“ A very short time,” said Mrs. Westgate. T 
“Qh!” said the Duchess ; and she continued to look at Bessie, who tells 
was engaged in conversation with her daughter. « 
‘““Do you like London?” Lady Pimlico had asked of Bessie, after smili 
looking at her a good deal—at her face and her hands, her dress and her T 
hair. “He 
“ Very much indeed,” said Bessie. somet 

“ Do you like this hotel?” «“ 
“Tt is very comfortable,” said Bessie. T 
“Do you like stopping at hotels?” inquired Lady Pimlico, after a very § 
pause. «“ 
“T am very fond of travelling,” Bessie answered, “and I suppose a 
hotels are a necessary part of it. But they are not the part I am ce 
fondest of.” depen 
“Oh, I hate travelling!” said the Countess of Pimlico, and trans pointe 
ferred her attention to Mrs. Westgate. oe 
“My son tells me you are going to Branches,” the Duchess presently Be 
resumed. , persist 
“Lord Lambeth has been so good as to ask us,” said Mrs. Westgate, “! 
who perceived that her visitor had now begun to look at her, and who “7 
had her customary happy consciousness of a distinguished appearance. Th 
The only mitigation of her felicity on this point was that, having more 
inspected her visitor’s own costume, she said to herself, “She won't began. 
know how well I am dressed !” 6 
“He has asked me to go, but I am not sure I shall be able,” mur Bessie 
mured the Duchess. «y 
“He had offered us the p the prospect of meeting you,” said of tha 
Mrs. Westgate. wy 
“T hate the country at this season,” responded the Duchess. J 
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Mrs. Westgate gave a little shrug. “I think it is pleasanter than 
London.” 

But the Duchess’s eyes were absent again; she was looking very 
fixedly at Bessie. In a moment she slowly rose, walked to a chair that 
stood empty at the young girl’s right hand, and silently seated herself. 
As she was a majestic, voluminous woman, this little transaction had, 
inevitably, an air of somewhat impressive intention. It diffused a certain 
awkwardness, which Lady Pimlico, as a sympathetic daughter, perhaps 
desired to rectify in turning to Mrs. Westgate. 

“T daresay you go out a great deal,” she observed. 

‘ “No, very little. We are strangers, and we didn’t come here for 
society.” 

“T see,” said Lady Pimlico. “ It’s rather nice in town just now.” 

“Tt’s charming,” said Mrs. Westgate. ‘“ But we only go to seea 
few people—whom we like.” 

“Of course one can’t like every one,” said Lady Pimlico. 

“Tt depends upon one’s society,” Mrs. Westgate rejoined. 

The Duchess, meanwhile, had addressed herself to Bessie. ‘“ My son 
tells me the young ladies in America are so clever.” 

“T am glad they made so good an impression on him,” said Bessie, 


The Duchess was not smiling; her large fresh face was very tranquil. 
“He is very susceptible,” she said. ‘ He thinks every one clever, and 
sometimes they are.” 

“ Sometimes,” Bessie assented, smiling still. 

The Duchess looked at her a little and then went on—“ Lambeth is 
very susceptible, but he is very volatile, too.” 

“Volatile?” asked Bessie. 

“ He is very inconstant. It won’t do to depend on him.” 

“ Ah!” said Bessie ; “ I don’t recognise that description. We have 
depended on him greatly—my sister and I—and he has never disap- 
pointed us.” 

“ He will disappoint you yet,” said the Duchess. 

Bessie gave a little laugh, as if she were amused at the Duchess’s 
persistency. ‘I suppose it will depend on what we expect of him.” 

“The less you expect the better,” Lord Lambeth’s mother declared. 

“Well,” said Bessie, “ we expect nothing unreasonable.” 

The Duchess, for a moment, was silent, though she appeared to have 
more to say. ‘ Lambeth says he has seen so much of you,” she presently 
began. 

“ He has been to see us very often—he has been very kind,” said 
Bessie Alden. 

“T dare say you are used to that. Iam told there is a great deal 
of that in America.” 

“A great deal of kindness?” the young girl inquired, smiling. 

“Ts that what you call it? I know you have different expressions.” 
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“We certainly don’t always understand each other,” said Mrs. West- 
gate, the termination of whose interview with Lady Pimlico allowed her 
to give her attention to their elder visitor. 

“T am speaking of the young men calling so much upon the young 
ladies,” the Duchess explained. 

“ But surely in England,” said Mrs. Westgate, “the young ladies 
don’t call upon the young men ?” 

“ Some of them do—almost!” Lady Pimlico declared. ‘ When the 
young men are a great parti.” 

“ Bessie, you must make a note of that,” said Mrs. Westgate. “ My 
sister,” she added, “is a model traveller. She writes down all the curious 
facts she hears, in a little book she keeps for the purpose.” 

The Duchess was a little flushed; she looked all about the room, 
while her daughter turned to Bessie. ‘ My brother told us you were 
wonderfully clever,” said Lady Pimlico. 

“ He should have said my sister,” Bessie answered—“ when she 
says such things as that.” 

“ Shall you be long at Branches?” the Duchess asked, abruptly, of 
the young girl. 

“‘ Lord Lambeth has asked us for three days,” said Bessie. 

“ T shall go,” the Duchess declared, “and my daughter too.” 

“ That will be charming !” Bessie rejoined. 

“ Delightful!” murmured Mrs. Westgate. 

“T shall expect to see a great deal of you,” the Duchess continued. 
“‘ When I go to Branches I monopolise my son’s guests.” 

“ They must be most happy,” said Mrs. Westgate, very graciously. 

“ T want immensely to see it—to see the Castle,” said Bessie to the 
Duchess, ‘I have never seen one—in England at least ; and you know 
we have none in America.” 

“ Ah! you are fond of castles?” inquired her Grace. 

“Tmmensely!” replied the young girl. ‘ It has been the dream of 
my life to live in one.” 

The Duchess looked at her a moment, as if she hardly knew how to 
take this assurance, which, from her Grace’s point of view, was either 
very artless or very audacious. “ Well,” she said, rising, “ I will show 
you Branches myself.” And upon this the two great ladies took their 
departure. 

“ What did they mean by it?” asked Mrs. Westgate, when they 
were gone. 

“They meant to be polite,” said Bessie, “ because we are going to 
meet them.” 

“ Tt is too late to be polite,” Mrs. Westgate replied, almost grimly. 
“They meant to overawe us by their fine manners and their grandeur, 
and to make you lécher prise.” 

“ Lacher prise? What strange things you say!” murmured Bessie 
Alden. 
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“ They meant to snub us, so that we shouldn’t dare to go to Branches,” 
Mrs. Westgate continued. 

“On the contrary,” said Bessie, “the Duchess offered to show me 
the place herself.” 

“ Yes, you may depend upon it she won’t let you out of her sight. 
She will show you the place from morning till night.” 

“ You have a theory for everything,” said Bessie. 

“ And you apparently have none for anything.” 

“T saw no attempt to ‘ overawe’ us,” said the young girl. “ Their 
manners were not fine.” 

“They were not even good!” Mrs. Westgate declared. 

‘Bessie was silent awhile, but in a few moments she observed that 
she had a very good theory. ‘ They came to look at me,” she said, as 
if this had been a very ingenious hypothesis. Mrs. Westgate did it jus- 
tice; she greeted it with a smile and pronounced it most brilliant, 
while, in reality, she felt that the young girl’s scepticism, or her charity, 
or, as she had sometimes called it, appropriately, her idealism, was proof 
against irony. Bessie, however, remained meditative all the rest of that 
day and well on into the morrow. 

On the morrow, before lunch, Mrs. Westgate had occasion to’go out 
for an hour, and left her sister writing a letter. "When she came back 
she met Lord Lambeth at the door of the hotel, coming away. She 
thought he looked slightly embarrassed ; he was certainly very grave. 
“Tam sorry to have missed you. Won’t you come back?” she asked. 

“No,” said the young man, “I can’t. I have seen your sister. I 
can never come hack.” Then he looked at her a moment, and took her 
hand. ‘Good-bye, Mrs. Westgate,” he said. ‘ You have been very 
kind to me.” And with what she thought a strange, sad look in his 
handsome young face, he turned away. 

She went in and she found Bessie still writing her letter; that is, 
Mrs. Westgate perceived she was sitting at the table with the pen in 
her hand and not writing. “Lord Lambeth has been here,” said the 
elder lady at last. 

Then Bessie got up and showed her a pale, serious face. She bent 
this face upon her sister for some time, confessing silently and, a little, 
pleading. “I told him,” she said at last, “ that we could not go to 
Branches.” 

Mrs. Westgate displayed just a spark of irritation. “He might 
have waited,” she said with a smile, “ till one had seen the Castle.” 
later, an hour afterwards, she said, “ Dear Bessie, I wish you might 
have accepted him.” 

“T couldn't,” said Bessie, gently. 

“ He is an excellent fellow,” said Mrs. Westgate. 

“T couldn’t,” Bessie repeated. 

“Tf it is only,” her sister added, “because those women will think 


that they succeeded—that they paralysed us!” 
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AN INTERNATIONAL EPISODE. 


Bessie Alden turned away; but presently she added, “ They were 
interesting ; I should have liked to see them again.” 

“ So should I!” cried Mrs. Westgate, significantly. 

“ And I should have liked to see the Castle,” said Bessie. ‘“ But now 
we must leave England,” she added. 

“Her sister looked at her. “You will not wait to go to the 
National Gallery 1” 

“ Not now.” 

“ Nor to Canterbury Cathedral ?” 

Bessie reflected a moment. “ We can stop there on our way to Paris,” 
she said. 

Lord Lambeth did not tell Percy Beaumont that the contingency he 
was not prepared at all to like had occurred ; but Percy Beaumont, on 
hearing that the two ladies had left London, wondered with some intensity 
what had happened ; wondered, that is, until the Duchess of Bayswater 
came, a little, to his assistance. The two ladies went to Paris, and 
Mrs. Westgate beguiled the journey to that city by repeating several 
times, “ That’s what I regret; they will think they petrified us.” But 


Bessie Alden seemed to regret nothing. 
HENRY JAMES, Jun, 








Dr. Arbuthnot. 
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In the circle of Pope’s friends the name of Arbuthnot holds a distin- 
guished place. With the exception of Swift, there was not one of the 
, Queen Anne men who had such strength of intellect, such readiness of 
wit, such varied information ; and in classical learning he was probably 
Swift’s superior. He was certainly superior to Swift, and to Pope also, 
in the great moral qualities which make a man beloved not only by a few 
close friends, but by all with whom he comes in contact. Arbuthnot, 
like Othello, was of a free and open nature. He had the fine impulses 
and generous emotions of Goldsmith, combined with the manliness and 
practical sagacity of Dr. Johnson. And Johnson recognised in ‘this 
celebrated physician a kindred spirit. “I think Dr. Arbuthnot,” he 
said, “ the first man among the wits of the age. He was the most uni- 
versal genius, being an excellent physician, a man of deep learning, and a 
man of much humour.” A similar estimate was formed by the brilliant 
men with whom Arbuthnot was intimate ; and they seem to have been as 
much impressed with the generosity of his nature as with the breadth 
and brightness of his intellect. “ His imagination,” said Lord Chester- 
field, “was almost inexhaustible, and his knowledge at every one’s 
service ; charity, benevolence, and a love of mankind appeared unaffec- 
tedly in all he said and did.” Swift declared that Arbuthnot had every 
quality and virtue that can make a man amiable or useful ; and when he 
died, the Dean couples his name with that of Gay and alludes to the 
loss of both with unusually tender feeling :—‘ The deaths of Mr. Gay and 
the doctor have been terrible wounds near my heart.” Pope too, who 
was with Arbuthnot on his death-bed, writes of him always with affection, 
and has done his best, as Swift did also, to immortalise his friend in 
verse. Pleasant are the allusions of Pope in the prologue to the Satires 
to the friend who had prolonged his life. In the verses addressed to 
Pope by Gay, Arbuthnot’s company is said to drive sorrow from the 
heart, “as all disease his medicines dissipate ;” and Swift’s lamentation, 
when— 

























Removed from kind Arbuthnot’s aid, 
Who knows his art. but not his trade, 
Preferring his regard for me 
Before his credit or his fee— 











paints the character of the man in a few happy strokes, 
If Arbuthnot knew his art as a physician better than his trade, he 
exhibited the same generosity and disregard of selfish considerations in 
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his literary labours. He never hoarded up his wit and learning for 
marketable uses ; and so careless was he of his fame that to this day the 
first duty of a student of his writings is to discover what he wrote, 
Arbuthnot produced some valuable scientific and professional works ; he 
was the first, as Dr. Richardson has pointed out, to originate the science 
of vital statistics; he published what Macaulay has termed “ the most 
ingenious and humorous political satire extant in our language.” He 
was the author of the first book of Martin Scriblerus, and enjoys the 
doubtful honour of having composed Zhe Double Mistress—a piece 
which has been called one of the most humorous in the English 
language, and is assuredly one of the most offensive. In many essays 
which belong conjointly to Arbuthnot, Swift, and Pope, it is conjec 
tured that Arbuthnot had the largest share; yet his works, strange to 
say, have never even to this hour enjoyed an independent existence. His 
Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus may be read in Roscoe’s edition of Pope, 
The Double Mistress is in Bowles’s edition of that poet, and his 
wonderful History of John Bull can be read in Sir Walter Scotts 
edition of Swift. Among Swift’s works, too, may be found an amusing 
tract, which is thus mentioned in the Journal to Stella :—“ The pamph- 
let of Political Lying is written by Dr. Arbuthnot, the author of John 
Bull. It is very pretty, but not so obvious to be understood.” If it be 
asked what more did Arbuthnot write, we can point to many mis 
cellaneous pieces in which his hand is visible, but to no work which can 
be said to enjoy an independent life. No biography of Arbuthnot has 
been written, no edition of his works has been published ; and when in 
the middle of the last century, and several years after his death, two 
small volumes were published, entitled The Miscellaneous Works of the 
late Dr. Arbuthnot, the following advertisement’ denying the genuineness 
of the publication appeared in the newspapers of the day :— 






































Having seen two volumes, entitled The Miscellaneous Works of the late Dr. 
Arbuthnot, printed at Glasgow, I think it my duty to declare that they are not the 
works of my late father, Dr, Arbuthnot, but an imposition on the public. 


London, Sept. 25, 1750. Grorce ARBUTHNOT. 








It is not true to say that this publication was altogether an imposi- 
tion on the public, but to this question we shall refer again. We mention 
‘it at present to show that, fifteen years after Arbuthnot’s death, his son 
had made no effort to preserve his father’s fame by the publication of his 
works, and that the physician’s literary friends had been equally careless 
of his reputation. Arbuthnot, Lord Chesterfield relates, was so negligent 
of his fame that “his sons, when young, have frequently made kites of 
his scattered papers, of hints which would have furnished good matter for 
folios.” This isa rare fault in an author, and can scarcely be called 
blameworthy ; but it is passing strange that no one after the physician's 
death should have endeavoured to do justice to his memory. 
“JT know not,” writes Cowper, of Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, “biv 
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one might search these eight volumes with a candle to find a man, and 
not find one, unless perhaps Arbuthnot were he.” This is one of the 
exaggerations to which Cowper was prone, but it may be taken as a 
proof that the sensitive poet of Olney appreciated Arbuthnot’s worth. 
The few events of his life are soon told. He was born in 1675 at Arbuth- 
not, near Montrose, his father being a clergyman of the Episcopal Church 
of Scotland. At Aberdeen he pursued his studies, and took his doctor’s 
degree. His means seem to have been scanty, for his father forfeited 
his living at the Revolution, and his sons were forced to push their way 
in life as best they could. John, like most ambitious Scotchmen, came to 
Iondon, and gained a living in the first place, not by the practice of 
medicine, but by teaching mathematics. In 1700 he published an essay, 
“On the Usefulness of the Mathematics to Young Students in the Uni- 
versities.” ‘Three years previously he had replied to Dr. Woodward’s 
Account of the Deluge; and in 1704 he was elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society. Before Arbuthnot was thirty, therefore, he had made his name 
conspicuous as a man of science; and now, by a happy accident, he was 
able to take his tide at the flood and move swiftly on to fortune. Prince 
George of Denmark was taken suddenly ill at Epsom, and Arbuthnot, 
who chanced to be staying there, was summoned to attend him. The 
prince was cured, and the doctor promoted to high honour ; being made, 
in the first place, physician extraordinary to Queen Anne, and afterwards 
pliysician in ordinary. According to Swift, Arbuthnot was the Queen’s 
favourite physician ; apartments were granted to him in St. James's 
Palace; and here, no doubt, he welcomed his literary friends, as well as the 
principal statesmen of the age. The charm of biography lies in details ; 
but scattered words in his own letters, or in the letters of his friends, are 
all that remains to illustrate the character of Arbuthnot. Almost 
everything that we learn of him in this way is in his favour, and it is 
evident that by his friends he was not only admired but loved. And 
what friends they were for a man to win and to hold! Swift and Pope, 
Gay and Parnell, Bolingbroke and Peterborough—these were the men who 
clung to Arbuthnot with an affection that was almost womanly. “ Arbuth- 
not,” says Mr. Elwin, “ was celebrated for a gaiety of mind which no pain 
or misfortune could altogether extinguish ; ” and a disposition such as this 
will help to explain the charm he exercised. 

Arbuthnot’s correspondence, like his literary productions, is to be 
found in the works of his contemporaries. For his familiar letters, as 
well as for his writings, we must refer to the editions of Swift and Pope. 
To the Dean he wrote frequently, addressing him as “ Brother,” since both 
Arbuthnot and Swift belonged to the select and famous Brothers’ Club, 
which took in none but men of wit or men of interest. On one occasion 
Arbuthnot quotes an execrable couplet written by Lord Oxford, and 
expresses his belief that he will prove a very good poet; on another he 
alludes to the Scriblerus Club, of which we shall have something to say 
presently, and suggests making his literary hero, Martin, ridiculous as a 
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student of medicine, who proposes raising money for the Government by 
a stamp upon blisters, and invents a map of diseases for three cavities of 
the body and one for the external parts, “just like the four quarters of 
the world . . . Then the great diseases are like capital cities, with their 
symptoms all like streets and suburbs, with the roads that lead to other 
diseases. It is thicker set with towns than any Flanders map you ever 
saw.” In another letter he writes sadly of the death of the Queen, 
observing that sleep was never more welcome to a weary traveller than 
death was to her; and, alluding to a remark of Swift’s, he continues in 
the following affectionate strain :— 


Dear friend, the last sentence of your letter quite kills me, Never repeat that 
melancholy, tender word that you will endeavour to forget me. I am sure I never 
can forget you till I meet with (what is impossible) another whose conversation I 
can delight so much in as Dr. Swift’s; and yet that is the smallest thing I ought to 
value you for. That hearty sincere friendship, that plain and open ingenuity in all 
your commerce, is what I am sure I never can find in another. Alas! I shall often 
want a faithful monitor—one that would vindicate me behind my back, and tell me 
my faults to my face. God knows I write this with tears in my eyes. 





These words, coming warm from the heart as they evidently do, havea 
twofold interest, for they not only show the sympathetic nature of 
Arbuthnot, but how capable Swift also was of winning and returning 
affection. A month later in the year Arbuthnot had left his home in 
the palace, and writes to Pope, saying :—‘ Martin’s office is now the 
second door on the left hand in Dover Street ; where he will be glad to 
see Dr. Parnell, Mr. Pope, and his old friends, to whom he can still 
afford a half-pint of claret.” Four years later the Doctor tells Swift that 
he has spent three months in France, where he was kindly treated by 
many folk, and “even by the great Mr. Law,” the projector of the 
Mississippi scheme. He relates, too, how he introduced a beautiful Irish 
lady to the French Court, where she had great honours done her, and 
how the hussar himself was ordered to bring her the king’s cat to kiss 
Swift cavils at the suggestion that a beautiful Irish girl ,is anything 
unusual; and the Doctor in reply asks “whether it is an affront to say 
that a lady, hardly known or observed for her beauty in Ireland, isa 
curiosity in France ;” adding that “all deans naturally fall into paralo- 
gisms.” ‘The lady’s name was Nelly Bennet; and Arbuthnot wrotea 
coarse song in her praise, which may be read in the Miscellanies collected 
by Swift and Pope. There are many allusions to Arbuthnot in the corre 
spondence of Pope, and a few letters passed between the Doctor and the poet 
which, with one exception, are of no remarkable significance. The 
gleaner, however, in a literary field must be grateful for what he can 
find, and the most meagre sources of information are welcome where, at 
the best, our knowledge is so limited. 

“T do not believe,” writes Pope, “that the Doctor has a more sincere 
friend in the world than I am ;” and often as we are forced to question 
the poet’s asseverations, there seems no ground for doing so here. When 
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in 1725 Arbuthnot had a severe and dangerous attack, Pope was by his 
side ; and when, ten years later, the Doctor was seized with his last illness, 
Pope was again with him. Every mention of Arbuthnot’s name in the 
poet's letters is a friendly mention ; and indeed all the physician’s friend- 
ships, as far as we can trace them, were intimate and lasting. 

In the Journal to Stella, Swift frequently alludes to Arbuthnot in 
that easy, pleasant way which betokens close intimacy. “That rogue 
Arbuthnot,” he calls him in one place, and observes that he is a perfectly 
honest man. When the Court was at Windsor, Swift and the Doctor 
seem to have been much together. They visited the things of fame in 
the neighbourhood, and they rode out on horseback with the Court-folk. 
Arbuthnot had some severe illnesses which called forth the Dean’s 
sympathy. “Oh, if the world,” he writes, “had but a dozen Arbuthnots 
init, I would burn my Zravels! But, however, he is not without fault, 
There is a passage in Bede highly commending the piety and learning 
of the Irish in that age, when, after abundance of praises, he overthrows 
them all by lamenting that, alas! they kept Easter at a wrong time of 
the year. So our Doctor has every quality and virtue that can make a 
man amiable and useful ; but, alas! he has a sort of slouch in his walk.” 
This is written in reply to a letter from Pope announcing Arbuthnot’s 
illness, which it was feared might prove fatal. According to Pope, how- 
ever—and his judgment is corroborated by more than one friend of the 
Doctor—Arbuthnot had a worse fault than the slouch in his walk. His 
“carnivoracity ” was amazing. He indulged his palate to excess; and 
this, says Lord Chesterfield, “ gave him a gross plethoric habit of body 
that was the cause of his death.” Hampstead Heath was not only a 
fayourite resort of holiday-makers in the last century, as in the present, 
but it was also faraous for its springs, and was the fashionable resort of 
invalids. In 1734 Dr. Arbuthnot tried the universal remedy. 


I came out to this placo (he writes to Swift) so reduced by a dropsy and an 
asthma that I could neither sleep, breathe, eat, nor move. I most earnestly desired 
and begged of God that He would take me. Contrary io my expectation, upon ven- 
turing to ride, I recovered my strength to a pretty considerable degree, slept and 
had my stomach again ; but I expect the return of my symptoms upon my return to 
Iondon and the return of the winter. I am not in circumstances to live an idle 
country life, and no man at my age ever recovered of such a disease further than by 
an abatement of the symptoms. 


It was during this illness that Arbuthnot wrote the memorable letter to 
Pope, in which, as a last request, he begs the poet to continue his noble 
disdain of vice, but still with a due regard to his own safety, and to “ study 
more to reform than chastise, though the one often cannot be effected 
without the other.” Alluding to his own condition, he observes :—“ A 
tecovery in my case and at my age is impossible; the kindest wish of 
my friends is euthanasia.” The end was not long delayed. Arbuthnot 
died in the spring of 1735. “Pope and I were with him,” writes Lord 
Chesterfield, “the evening before he died, when he suffered racking pains 
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from an inflammation in his bowels, but his head was clear to the last, 
He took leave of us with tenderness, without weakness, and told us that 
he died, not only with the comfort but even the devout assurance of a 
Christian.” These few facts must suffice for the biographical sketch of 
a man who is styled by Thackeray “one of the wisest, wittiest, most 
accomplished, gentlest of mankind.” Arbuthnot is better known, 
perhaps, as the friend of Pope and Swift than by his own high merits, and 
his writings, although recognised by literary students, have fallen into 
unmerited oblivion. His finest satire, The History of John Bull, is not 
indeed fitted to attain permanent popularity. It will be read from 
curiosity and for information ; but the keen excitement, the amusement, 
and the irritation caused by a brilliant satire of living men and passing 
events can be but vaguely imagined by readers whose interest in the 
statecraft of the age is historical and not personal. We have formed our 
estimate of the wars of Marlborough; we understand the party strife 
which separated Whig and Tory in that age of violent political warfare; 
we know the ambitious projects of Louis XIV., and how England, 
Holland, and Austria united to defeat them ; we know how the brilliant 
success of the great English general raised up enemies and detractors, who 
disparaged his achievements and strove to diminish his influence, and we 
can understand how it came to pass that even the Icng series of victories 
won by a general who never knew defeat were represented to the British 
taxpayer as a burden forced upon the nation for the benefit of our Allies. 
Arbuthnot, like his friend Swift, belonged to the Tory camp, and both 
did their utmost to depreciate Marlborough and to promote the designs 
of Harley. The Conduct of the Allies, written in the Dean’s most forcible 
style, is, perhaps, the ablest party pamphlet of the day, and there was 
nothing produced upon the Whig side that can compare with it in power, 
The reading public in Queen Anne’s time was comparatively a small 
body, news was supplied by journalists in meagre driblets, there were no 
organs of public opinion such as we now possess, and the zeal of party 
men was expressed in coffee-houses, or in political tracts. Of The Conduct 
of the Allies, which appeared in November 1711, four editions were 
printed in one week; a little later Arbuthnot produced his famous 
Satire, and all the town laughed at the representation of Marlborough as 
an old smooth-tongued attorney who loved money, and was said by the 
neighbours to be hen-pecked, “which was impossible by such a mild- 
spirited woman as his wife was.” That any “honest, plain-dealing 
fellow,” like John Bull, the clothier, should be deceived by such wily 
men of business as Lewis Baboon of France and Lord Strutt of Spain, 
and also that other tradesmen should be willing to join John and Nie 
Frog, the linen-draper of Holland, in the law-suit, provided that Bull 
and Frog, or Bull alone, would bear the law charges, is represented a8 
likely enough; and Sir Walter Scott says truly that “it was scarce 
possible so effectually to dim the lustre of Marlborough’s splendid 
achievements as by parodying them under the history of a suit conducted 
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by a wily attorney who made every advantage gained over the defendant 
a reason for protracting law procedure and enhancing the expense of his 
cient.” In this long law-suit everybody is represented as gaining some- 
thing except John Bull, whose ready money, book debts, bonds, and 
mortgages all go into the lawyers’ pockets. 

The story of the Scriblerus Club, and of the satirical writings issued 
by the members, may be read in the biographies of Pope. Arbuthnot 
was, perhaps, the leading spirit in that little band of wits. His humour, 
his learning, his fertility of invention were at the disposal of his frends, 
and his share in the production of the Memoirs of Martin Seriblerus, to 
judge from internal evidence, far surpassed that of Gay, Parnell, or 
Pope. The design of the work, as Pope observes, was to ridicule false 
tastes in learning and in the character of a man “that had dipped into 
every art and science, but injudiciously in each.” The Memoirs gave 
Swift his first hints for Gulliver's Travels, and deserve, therefore, to be 
remembered apart from their intrinsic merit, which is no doubt con- 
siderable. Dr. Johnson complains that the design cannot boast of much 
originality. ‘‘The follies which the writer ridicules,” be observes, “ are 
80 little practised that they are not known; nor can the satire be under- 
stood but by the learned: he raises phantoms of absurdity, and then 
drives them away. He cures diseases that were never felt.” And 
Johnson adds that the work (which he attributes to Arbuthnot, “ with a 
few touches, perhaps, by Pope”) has been little read, or, when read, has 
been forgotten, “as no man could be wiser, better, or merrier by remem- 
bering it.” This is a harsh judgment, and we do not think it is exactly 
acorrect one. That these Memoirs possess some degree of vitality is 
proved by the use, apparently, made of them by later writers—by Sterne, 
for example, in Z'ristram Shandy, and by Lord Lytton in The Casxtons. 
It may be true that Arbuthnot displays a little too prominently much 
out-of-the-way learning ; but the humour of the piece, we venture to 
think, will be appreciated by readers who are not learned at all. The 
antiquary’s concern for his offspring, and the thousand precautions and 
prescriptions resorted to in the child’s infancy, in order that he may 
grow up a great philosopher, are amusing from their absurdity. Corne- 
lius was infinitely pleased to find that the child had the wart of Cicero 
and the wry neck of Alexander, and expresses a hope that he would 
come to stammer like Demosthenes, “and in time arrive at many other 
defects of famous men.” As the boy grew up, the father endeavoured to 
make everything contribute to his stock of knowledge. He invented 
for him a geographical suit of clothes, and taught him Greek by stamp- 
ing his gingerbread with the letters of the Greek alphabet, which proved 
80 successful an arrangement that the child, the very first day, “ate as 
far as iota.” He also taught him, as a diversion, “an odd and secret 
manner of stealing, according to the custom of the Lacedeemonians, wherein 
he succeeded so well that he practised it to the day of his death.” 
Martin studied logic, philosophy, and medicine ; and, having made some 
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profound inquiries into the seat of the soul, he conjectured that the soul 
was not confined to one place in all persons, but resided in the stomach 
of epicures, in the brain of philosophers, in the fingers of fiddlers, and in 
the toes of rope-dancers, 

His researches led to a correspondence with the Society of Free. 
thinkers, who suggest that the structure of the brain, “which is a con- 
geries of glands,” explains the different modes of thinking. Thus, for 
instance, “simple ideas are produced by the motion of the spirits in one 
simple canal ; when two of these canals disembogue themselves into one, 
they make what we call a proposition ; and when two of these proposi- 
tional canals empty themselves into a third, they form a syllogism.” By 
way of rebutting a man’s consciousness of individuality, the Freethinkers 
argue pleasantly as follows :— 


Sir John Cutler had a pair of black worsted stockings, which his maid darned s0 
often with silk that they became at last a pair of silk stockings. Now, supposing 
these stockings of Sir John’s endued-with some degree of consciousness at every pat 
ticular darning, they would have been sensible that they were the same individual 
pair of stockings, both before and after the darning ; and this sensation would have 
continued in them through all the succession of darnings; and yet, after the last of 
all, there was not, perhaps, one thread left of the first pair of stockings, but they were 
grown to be silk stockings, as was said before. 


Martin’s discoveries are made “without the trivial help of experi- 
ments or observations.” He taught the way to many modern physicians 
to cure their patients by intuition, or to cure without seeing them ; and 
he invented a plan by which a man’s native air might be carried with 
him as he travelled, “‘ with a seasonable intromission of such steams as 
were most familiar to him ; to the inexpressible comfort of many Scots- 
men, Laplanders, and white bears.” 

In the collection of Arbuthnot’s works, pronounced unauthentic by 
his son, we find A Learned Dissertation on Dumpling, written in the 
Doctor’s style, and not unworthy of his pen. The dumpling eaters, we 
are told, were brought into Britain by Julius Cesar, and, finding it a 
land of plenty, wisely resolved never to go home again. The “race” 
grew by what they fed on, and increased so rapidly that the whole island 
is overrun with them. The dumpling was of foreign origin ; but, every 
generation growing wiser, the dumpling grew to be a pudding. One 
projector found milk better than water, another introduced butter, 
another plums and sugar ; and yet, to the reproach of our historians, wh0 
eat so much pudding, the first professors of this noble science have no 
place in history. 


The invention of eggs was merely accidental; two or three of which having 
casually rolled from off a shelf into a pudding which a good wife was making, she 
found herself under a necessity either of throwing away her pudding or letting the 
eggs remain. But concluding, from the innocent quality of the eggs, that they would 
do no hurt if they did no good, she wisely jumbled them all together, after having 
carefully picked out the shells. The consequence is easily imagined: the pudding 
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became a pudding of puddings, and the use of eggs from thence took its date. The 
woman was sent for to Court, to make puddings for King John, who then swayed the 
seoptre, and gained such power that she was the making of her whole family. 


Tt can scarcely be doubted that this passage suggested to Charles . 
lamb his inimitable essay on Roast Pig ; and, if so, it would be difficult 
to overestimate its literary value. And we can imagine Elia turning 
over the pages of this Dissertation, and smiling as he read :—“ The head of 
man is like a pudding ; and whence have all rhymes, poems, plots, and 
inventions sprung but from that same pudding? What is poetry but.a 
pudding of words? The physicians, though they cry out so much against 
ooks and cookery, yet are but cooks themselves; with this difference 
only—the cook’s pudding lengthens life, the physician’s shortens it. So 
that we live and die by pudding.” In one form or another, pudding, 
according to this facetious writer, rules the world. The success of war 
and fate of monarchies are entirely dependent on puddings; “ for what 
else are cannon balls but military puddings, or bullets but dumplings ? 
with this difference only—they do not sit so well on the stomach as a 
good marrow pudding or bread pudding.” 4 

There is another piece in the Miscellanies which has, perhaps, stronger 
traces of Arbuthnot’s style. It is a satire on Bishop Burnet, who, as a 
strong Whig, was obnoxious to the Tory party, and, as the historian of 
the Whigs, laid himself open to the attacks of his enemies. Pope ridi- 
culed the faithful but egotistical prelate in his Memoirs of P. P., which 
profess to record the confessions and petty vanities of a parish clerk. 
Swift, who, as Scott observes, hated the prelate, attacked him in a 
satirical piece, written with great force and wit, and entitled, 4 Preface 
to the Bishop of Sarum’s Introduction to the Third Volume of the History 
of the Reformation of the Church of England, in which he vents his 
wrath upon Burnet for implying that Toryism was the handmaid of 
Popery. Swift is not always just—what party man can be !—but he is 
always spirited, and his Preface may be regarded as an excellent piece of 
party writing. Dr. Arbuthnot’s attack on Burnet— or, to speak perhaps 
more justly, the attack which bears the impress of his style—is entitled, 
Notes and Memorandums of the Six Days preceding the Death of a late 
Right Reverend ; containing many remarkable Passages, with an Inscrip- 
tion designed for his Monument. It was published in 1715, the year in 
which the bishop died. That Arbuthnot, whose nature was generous 
and noble, should have produced such a satire at such a time is, perhaps, 
reason for questioning the authorship ; but the age was not a scrupu- 
lous one, the spirit of party was inimical to delicacy of feeling, and the 
weaknesses of the good bishop were such as to encourage the exaggera- 
tion’ of the satirist. Burnet died on March 17, 1715; his supposed 
Diary commences upon March 10, 1714; but this backward date must 
be regarded asa ruse on the part of the author. Whether the publication 
of the piece can be justified or not, it is exceedingly humorous, and true to 
human nature generally, as well as to the small but palpable frailties of 
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Burnet. Swift said of him that during the last ten years of his life he 
fancied he saw Popery under every bush ; and in the first entry of the 
Diary he looks out of the window, and is confident that he sees a Romish 
priest, but recovers his spirits on being told that it is “the small-coal 
man.” His infirmities make him anxious ; and when, on looking into Part- 
ridge’s Almanack (that Partridge who, to his infinite mortification, was 
killed and buried by Swift), he finds some obscure hints “about a Right 
Reverend,” he feels sick at beart, for is not March the month in which 
many Oxsars have died? In spite of prayers and psalms, the bishop 
becomes worse; but at twelve o'clock, after reading a pamphlet written 
in his praise, he grows better apace, and, having drunk a glass of sack, 
declares Partridge to be a fool, and March as good a month as any in the 
year. “Grow merry; don’t despair of Lambeth still ; he is older than I 
am; a good man, a very good man: but we must all die.” And then, 
recollecting it is a sin to forecast a neighbour's death, and that he him- 
self is past seventy, he feels ill again. On the following morning there 
is some improvement ; so he writes to a journalist, enclosing a note of 
fifty pounds, “ Tell him what I would have him say of me in his journal. 
Skill in antiquities, history, critical learning, moderation ; leave my 
piety to himself.” In the evening, however, he catches cold upon the 
water, and comes home out of breath. For spiritual comfort he reads 
Baxter’s Cordial to Fainting Sinners ; and, for bodily health, drinks 
some sack, which he observes, pithily, is “as good as Baxter.”. The next 
morning, Sunday, he awakes very early, after some strange dreams, 
John Asgill, who wrote in defence of the divine right of the House of 
Hanover, had just published a pamphlet to prove that men “may he 
translated from hence into eternal life without passing through death.” 
“ Asgill’s a fool” is the bishop’s comment ; “no man can be translated 
except from one see to another.” And then, disliking the solitude of his 
own thoughts, he calls for his man Jonathan, who brings a candle. 


Fancy Jonathan looks,like Death. Say a prayer and a half of my own. Jonathan 
and I reason thus about his being Death. 

Mast. Suppose you are Death, tell me what you would say to me now, Jonathan. 

Jonath. I Death! No, sir. I can’t be Death; nay,I am no relation of his; never 
seen him in my life, sir. 

Mast. Thou man of carnal understanding and gross ignorance! Thou and every 
worm (for what is man but a worm?) are related to him. Life and death are akin, 
as much as flesh and corruption ; therefore suppose thyself Death, and speak to me 
in his name. 

Jonath. In the name of Death, then, what is it you would have, sir? 

Mast. You must say you are come to visit me, and ask me some questions, and! 
will reply to you. This will fortify my spirits, and make me less afraid of real Death 
when he approaches. 

Jonath. I come, sir, to tell you that you have lived long enough, and enjoyed the 
good things of the world. It is not fit you should live to be a week older. Your sens® 
and reason are gone: you are a burden to the earth. Repent, and come away with me. 

Mast. That is too much. You should have left out burden of the earth and those 
things. I see you don’t understand my meaning. No more of this. 
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So Jonathan is sent away, and the bishop ponders over his stupidity. 
However, upon feeling very ill, the man is recalled again, and ordered to 
bring the folio in manuscript of The History of my own Times: The 
thought of the great name he will leave behind him acts like a cordial ; and 
when a friend comes in, and praises warmly a page of the book, the old 
man revives still more. The next morning he grows worse again, loses 
consciousness for a time, and on recovering sends for Garth, who treats him 
roughly, indeed almost brutally ; and this interview is the weakest part 
of the piece. There is nothing in what we know of Garth to justify this 
unpleasing representation, which would apply better to Dr. Radcliffe, if 
the stories told of that physician may be credited ; but Garth, it should 
be remembered, was a Whig, and there are intimations that Arbuthnot 
disliked him as much, probably, as it was in his nature to dislike anybody. 

Some little grudge against Sir Samuel it was natural to feel, for 
Arbuthnot lost his position at Court on the accéssion of George I., and 
Garth was knighted and appointed physician to the King. The physi- 
cian’s second visit is thus recorded :— 


Garth comes again. Look indifferently at him. He sings and repeats verses, 
twirls his cane, feels my pulse: talk about my journey’s end. I tell him an account 
of my life; cry profusely at the end of it. The doctor smiles: an infidel, no doubt. 
Ask him seriously about my condition: very bad. He says I may eat and drink any- 
thing I can; nothing can make me better or worse: miserable sentence! Desire 


Garth to give my blessing to a young nobleman of great hopes, and make him a 
compliment in my name. Think what the world will say of it after I am dead: ima- 
gine myself that it looks heroical, and with the air of a great soul. ... Ask him 
about an epitaph. Replies he can’t write Latin, that his last dedication ransacked 
all he had left, but he will try to get a fine one. 


On the third and final visit, the doctor smiles, says no good can be 
done, and recommends an undertaker ; but even after the fatal sentence, 
which he sought to avert by a handsome fee, the.bishop consoles himself 
with the thought that his posthumous works will make a noise in the 
world. 

There were weak points in Burnet’s armour which afforded a good 
mark for the satirist. The age permitted gross caricatures, and there 
are highly offensive passages in this piece ; but it made the town laugh, 
and laugh perhaps all the louder, since, in spite of exaggeration, the 
verisimilitude of the satire is evident throughout. 

In parting with a man whose wit and learning were the admiration 
of a brilliant literary period, and whose noble nature was loved and 
honoured in an age not particularly noble, we are constrained to ask 
whether it is too late to do justice to the memory of Arbuthnot. A 
small volume, edited with discrimination and knowledge, by an able 
student of the Queen Anne men, would suffice to contain all that is most 
Worthy of the Doctor’s fame, and would supply, if the editor did his 
Work judiciously, an interesting chapter in the history of a famous time. 


J.D. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
A Crisis. 





OTTIE scarcely knew higj 
she got through that aftem a 
noon. Rollo presen 
himself for but a momeiie 
at the Signor’s, in g re 
concern that he coulda 
stay, and begging a hit 
dred pardons with hiseye 
which he could not ji 
into words. Lady Caroli 
and Augusta had made} 
engagement for him ff 
which he could not getim 
“At the elm-tree!”) 
whispered in the only mi 
ment when he could @ 
proach Lottie. Her hea 
which was beating 
with the mingled ang 

and wonder, and fright of her late encounter, sank within her. She cou 

only look at him with a glance which was half appeal and half despa 

And when he went away the day seemed to close in, the clouds to gat 

over the very window by which she was standing, and heaven and ¢ 

to fail her. Rollo’s place was taken by a spectator whose sympathy 

more disinterested than that of Rollo, and his pity more tender; 

what was that to Lottie, who wanted only the one man whom she low 

not any other? What a saving of trouble and pain there would” 

in this world if the sympathy of one did as well as that of another! Thema 

was poor Purcell turning over the music, gazing at her with timid ey 

full of devotion, and longing to have the courage and the corti 
offer her again that ’ome which poor Lottie so much wanted, which se 

open to her nowhere else in the whole world. And on the other side stoahi 

Mr. Ashford without any such definite intention as Purcell, without a 

perception as yet of anything in himself but extreme “ interest in,” a 

compassion for, this solitary creature, but roused to thedepths of his heart 
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by the sight of her, anxious to do anything that could give her consola- 
tion, and ready to stand by her against all the world. The Minor Canon 
had been passing when that scene took place in the hall of Captain 
Despard’s house with its open door. He had heard Polly’s loud voice, and 
he had seen Law rush out, putting on his hat, and flushed with unusual 
feeling. “I don’t mind what she says to me as long as she keeps off 
Lottie !” the young man had said ; and careless as Law was, the tears had 
come to his eyes, and he had burst forth, “My poor Lottie! what is she 
todo?” Mr. Ashford’s heart had been wrung by this outcry. What 
could he do /—he was helpless—an unmarried man ; of what use could he 
ever be to a beautiful, friendless girl? He felt how impotent he was 
with an impatience and distress which did not lessen that certainty. He 
could do nothing for her, and yet he could not be content to do nothing. 
This was why he came to the Signor’s, sitting down behind backs beside 
Mrs. O'Shaughnessy, who distracted him by much pantomimic distress, 
shaking her head and lifting up her hands and eyes, and would fain have 
whispered to him all the time of Lottie’s singing had not the Signor 
sternly interfered. (‘Sure these musical folks they’re as big tyrants as 
the Rooshians themselves,” Mrs. O’Shaughnessy said indignantly.) This _ 
was all the Minor Canon could do—to come and stand by the lonely girl, 
though no one but himself knew what his meaning was. It could not be 
any help to Lottie, who was not even conscious of it. Perhaps, after all, 
the sole good in it was to himself. 

Lottie had never sung so little well. She did not sing badly. She 
took trouble; the Signor felt she tried to do her best, to work at it, to 
occupy herself with the music by way of getting rid of things more urgent 
which would press themselves upon her. In short, for the first time 
Lottie applied herself to it with some faint conception of the purposes 
of art. To have recourse to art as an opiate against the pangs of the 
inner being, as an escape from the harms of life, is perhaps not the best 
way of coming at it, but the Signor knew that this was one of the most 
beaten ways towards that temple which to him enshrined everything that 
was best in the world. It was, perhaps, the only way in which Lottie 
was likely to get at it, and he saw and understood the effort. But it 
could not be said that the effort was very successful. The others, who 
were thinking only of her, felt that Lottie did not do so well as usual. 
She was not in voice, Purcell said to himself; and to the Minor Canon it 
seemed very natural that after the scene which she had just gone through 
poor Lottie should have but little heart for her work. It was easily 
explained. The Signor, however, who knew nothing of the circumstances, 
tame to the most true conclusion. The agitation of that episode with 
Polly would not have harmed her singing, however it might have troubled 
herself, had Lottie’s citadel of personal happiness been untouched. But - 
the flag was lowered from that donjon, the sovereign was absent. There 
was no inspiration left in the dull and narrowed world where Lottie 
found herself left. Her first opening of vigorous independent life had 
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been taken from her, and for the first time the life of visionary paggign 
and enthusiasm was laid low. She did not givein. She made a bray 
effort, stilling her excited nerves, commanding her depressed heart, Th 
Signor himself was more excited than he had been by all the previoy 
easy triumphs of her inspiration. Now was the test of what she hadin 
her. Happiness dies, love fails, but art is for ever. Could she rise jp 
the height of this principle, or would she drop upon the threshold of th 
sacred place incapable of answering to the guidance of art alone? Neve 
before had he felt the same anxious interest in Lottie. He thought sk 
was groping for that guidance, though without knowing it, in me 
instinct of pain to find something that would not fail her. She did not rig 
so high as she had done under the other leading ; but to the Signor thy 
seemed to be in reality Lottie’s first step, though she did not know it, 
the rugged ascent which is the artist’s way of life. Straight is the path aml 
narrow is the way in that, as in all excellence. The Signor praised he 
more than he had ever praised her before, to the surprise of the lookers-; 
the generous enthusiasm of the artist glowed in him. If he could 
would have helped her over the roughness of the way, just as the Ming 
Canon, longing and pitiful, would have helped her if he could, over ty 
roughness of life. But the one man was still more powerless than tl 
other to smooth her path. Here it was not sex, nor circumstances, whit 
were in fault, but the rigid principles of art, which are less yielding thay 
rocks ; every step, however painful, in that thorny way the neophyi 
must tread for herself. The Signor knew it; but the more his beginn 
stumbled, the more eager was he to cheer her on. 

“T am afraid I sang very badly,” Lottie said, coming out with Mi 
O’Shaughnessy and the Minor Canon, who went along with themi 
scarcely knew why. He could do nothing for the girl, but he didi 
like to leave her—to seem (to himself) to desert her. Only himself 
in the least degree aware that he was standing by Lottie in her trouble 

“Me child, you all think a deal too much about it. It was nel 
better nor worse ; that’s what I don’t like in all your singing. It mayi™, 
fine music, but it’s always the same thing over and over. If it wai, 
tune that a body could catch—but it’s little good the best tune would hit 
been to me this day. I didn’t hear you, Lottie, for thinking what 
to become of you. What will ye do? ‘Will you never mind, but 
back? Sure you've a right to your father’s house whatever happens, 


I wouldn’t be driven away at the first word. There is nothing wo) ,. 


please her so well. I’d go back !” 

“Oh, don’t: say any more!” cried Lottie with a movement of sudi 
pride. But when she caught the pitying look of the Minor Canon im 
heart melted. “Mr. Ashford will not be angry because I don’t like 
speak of it,” she said, raising her eyes to him. “He knows that thil 
are not—not very happy—at home.” 

Then Mr. Ashford awoke to the thought that he might be intrudl 


upon her. He took leave of the ladies hurriedly. But when shel 
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given him her hand, he stood holding it fora minute. “I begin to like 
law very much,” he said. To feel that this was the way in which he 
could give her most pleasure was a delicate instinct, but it was not such 
a pleasure as it would have been a month ago. Lottie did not speak, 
but a gleam of satisfaction rose in her eyes. “If there is anything I can 
do,” he said, faltering, “to be of use ed 

What could he do? Nothing. He knew that, and sodidshe. It was 
only to himself that this was a consolation, he said to himself when they 
were gone. He went away to his comfortable house ; and she, slim 
and light, turned to the other side of the Abbey, with Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
nessy, With nowhere in the world to go to. Was that so? was it really 
#0? But still he, with that house of his, a better home than the one 
which young Purcell was so eager to offer to her, what could he do? 
Nothing; unless it were one thing which had not before entered his 
thoughts, and now, when it had got in, startled him so, that, middle-aged as 
hewas, he felt his countenance turn fiery red, and went off at a tremendous 
pace, as if he had miles to go. He had only a very little way to go before he 
reached his own door, and yet he had travelled more than miles between 
that and the dwelling of the Signor. 

As for Lottie, she went home with Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, not knowing 
what she was to do after. The elm tree—that was the only place in the 
world that seemed quite clear to her. For a moment, in the sickness of 
her disappointment to see Rollo abandon her, she had said to herself that 
she would not go ; but soon a longing to tell him her trouble came upon 
her. After the Abbey bells had roused all the echoes, and the usual 
congregation had come from all quarters for the evening service, she left 
Mrs, O'Shaughnessy and went slowly towards the Slopes. It was still early, 
and the wintry afternoon was cold. There was an east wind blowing, 
parching the landscape, and turning all its living tints into lines of 
grey. Lottie was not very warmly clothed. She had her merino gown 
hd little cloth jacket, very plain garments, not like the furs in which 
Augusta had come home; but then Lottie was not used to living like 
Augusta, and perhaps her thinner wrap kept her as warm. She went 
ip the Dean’s Walk languidly, knowing that it was too early, but unable 
) rest. She would have to go home after all, to steal in and hide 
lf in her room for this night at least; but after that, what was she 
‘gp 1? The O’Shaughnessys had not a room to give her. She had no 
Patios whom she might go to; what was to become of her? When 
egot to the elm tree there was nobody there. She had known it was 
dearly. She sat down and thought, but what could thinking do? 
fat could she make of it? She looked over the wide landscape which 
80 often stilled and consoled her, but it was all dead and unresponsive, 
ied up by that east wind ; the earth and the sky, and even the horizon 
Which they met, all drawn in pale outlines of grey. Her face was 
kK and pale like the landscape, when the lover for whom she was 
iting appeared. The wind, which was so cold, had driven everybody 
VOL, XXxI1x.—No. 229, 6. 
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else away. They had it all to themselves, this chilly wintry landscape, 
the shadowy trees, with a few ragged garments of yellow or faded brown 
still clinging to them. Rollo came up breathless, his feet ringing upon 
the winding path. He came and placed himself beside her with g 
thousand apologies that she should have had to wait. “ It was a trick 
of Augusta’s,” he said; “I am sure she suspects something.” Lottie felt 
that this repeated suggestion that some one suspected ought not to be 
made to her. But her paleness and sadness roused Rollo to the most 
hearty concern. ‘Something has happened,” he said; “TI can see it, 
darling, in your eyes. Tell me what it is. Have not I a right to know 
everything?" Indeed he was so anxious and so tender that Lottie forgot 
all about offence and her disappointment, and everything that was 
painful. Who had she beside to relieve her burdened heart to, to lean 
upon in her trouble? She told him what had happened, feeling that 
with every word she uttered her load was being lightened. Oh! how 
good it is to be able to say forth everything, to tell some one to whom 
all that happens to you is interesting! As she told Polly’s insults, even 
Polly herself seemed to grow more supportable. Rollo listened to every 
word with anxious interest, with excitement, and indignation and grief. 
He held her closer to him, saying, “‘ My poor darling, my poor Lottie!” 
with outbursts of rage and tender pity. Lottie’s heart grew lighter and 
lighter as she went on. ~ He seemed to her to be taking it. all on his 
shoulders, the whole of the burden. His eyes shone with love and indig- 
nation. It was not a thing which could be borne; she must not bear it, 
he would not allow her to bear it, he cried. Finally, a great excitement 
seemed to get possession of him all at once. A sudden impulse seized 
upon him. He held her closer than ever, with a sudden tightening of 
his clasp, and hasty resolution. “Lottie!” he cried; and she could feel 
his heart suddenly leap into wild beating, and looked up trembling and 
expectant, sure that he had found some way of deliverance. “ Lottie, 
my love! you must not put up with this another day. You must 
come away at once. Why not this very night? I could not rest and 
think you were bearing such indignity. You must be brave and 
trust yourself to me. You will not be afraid, my darling, to trust yourself 
to me ?” 

“To-night !” she said, with a cry of answering excitement, alarm, and 
wonder. 

“Why not to-night ?” he cried, with more and more energy. “I know 
a place where I could take you. A quiet, safe place, with people to take 
care of you, who would not suffer you to be annoyed even when I was 
not there myself to watch over you. Lottie, dearest, you would not be 
afraid to trust yourself to me?” 

“No, Rollo, why should I be afraid —but——-” The suddeness of 
this prospect of deliverance, which she did not understand, took away 
Lottie’s breath. 

“ But—there are no buts. You would be taken care of as if you 
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were in a palace. You would have everything to make your life pleasant. 
You could work at your music . 

“ Ah!” she said, interrupting him: his excitement roused no alarm 
in her mind. She was incapable of understanding any meaning in him 
that was inconsistent with honour. ‘Would it be so necessary to think 
of the music?’ she said. It seemed to her that for Rollo Ridsdale’s 
wife it need not be any longer a pointessential. A host of other duties, 
more sweet, more homely, came before her dazzled eyes. 

“ Above all things!” he said, with a sudden panic, “without that 
what would you—how could I? ”—the suggestion was insupportable 
—“but we can discuss this after,” he said. “ Lottie, my Lottie, listen ! 
Trust yourself to me—let me take you away out of all this misery into 
happiness. Such happiness! I scarcely can put it into words. Why 
should you have another day of persecution, when you can be free, if 
you will, this very night?” 

His countenance seemed aflame as he bent towards her in the wintry 
twilight ; she could feel the tumultuous beating of his heart. It was no 
premeditated villainy but a real impulse, acted upon, without any pause 
for thought, with that sudden and impassioned energy which is often 
more subtle than the craftiest calculation. Even while his heart beat 
thus wildly with awakened passion, Rollo answered the feeble resistance 
of his conscience by asking himself what harm could it do her? it would 
not interfere with her career. As for Lottie, she raised herself up within 
his arm and threw back her head and looked at him, not shrinking from 
him nor showing any horror of the suggestion. There was a pause— 
only for a moment, but it felt like half an hour, while wild excitement, 
love, and terror coursed through his veins. Surely she understood him, 
and was not alarmed? If she had understood him and flung away from 
him in outraged virtue, Rollo would have been abject in guilt and peni- 

tence. For the moment, however, though his heart beat with alarm, 
there was a sense of coming triumph in all his being. 

Lottie raised her drooping shoulders, she threw back her head and 
looked at him, into the glowing face that was so close to her. Her heart 
had given one answering leap of excitement, but was not beating like his. 
At that moment, so tremendous to him, it was not passion but reflection 
that was in her eyes. 

“Tet me think—let us think,” she said. “Oh, Rollo! it is a great 
temptation. To go away, to be safe with you——” 

“ My darling, my own darling! you shall never have cause to fear, 











never to doubt me; my love will be as steady, as true——” So high 
had the excitement of suspense grown, that he had scarcely breath to 
get out the words. 


“Do you think I doubt that?” she said, her voice sounding so calm, 
so soft to his excited ear. ‘“ That is not the question ; there are so many 
other things to think of. If you will not think for yourself, I must 


think for you. Oh, Rollo, no! I don’t see how it could be. Listen to 
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me; you are too eager, oh! thank you, dear Rollo, too fond of me, to 
take everything into consideration—but J must. Rollo! no, no; it 
would never do ; how could it ever do, if you willonly think? Supposing 
even that it did not matter for me, how could you marry your wife from 
any place but her home? It would not be creditable,” said Lottie, 
shaking her head with all the gentle superiority of reason, “it would 
not be right or becoming for you.” 

His arm relaxed round her; he tried to say something, but it died 
away in his throat. For the moment the man was conscious of nothing 
but a positive pang of gratitude for a danger escaped ; he was safe, but 
he scarcely dared breathe. Had she understood him as he meant her to 
understand him, what vengeance would have flashed upon him, what 
thunderbolt scathed him! But for very terror he would have shrunk 
and hid his face now in the trembling of the catastrophe escaped. 

“ More than that, even,” said Lottie, going on all unaware ; “I have 
nothing, you know; and how could I take money—money to live upon 
—from you !—till I was married to you? No! it is impossible, impos- 
sible, Rollo. Oh! thank you, thank youa thousand times for having 
thought more of me than of anything else ; but you see, don’t you see, how 
impossible it is? I willnever forget,” said the girl softly, drawing a little 
closer to him who had fallen away from her in the strange tumult of 
failure—yet deliverance—which took all strength from him, “I will never 
forget that you were ready to forget everything that was reasonable, 
everything that was sensible, and even your own credit, for me!” 

Another pause, but this time indescribable. In her bosom gratitude, 
tender love, and that sweet sense of calmer judgment, of reason less in- 
fluenced by passion than it would be fitting or right for his to be, which 
a@ woman loves to feel within herself—her modest prerogative in the 
supreme moment ; in his a tumult of love, disappointment, relief, horror 
of himself, anger and shame, and the thrill of a hairbreadth escape. He 
could not say a word; what he had done seemed incredible to him. The 
most tremendous denunciation would not have humbled him as did her 
unconsciousness. He had made her the most villanous proposal, and 
she had not even known what it meant; to her it had seemed all 
generosity, love, and honour. His arm dropped from around her, he 
had no force to hold her, and some inarticulate exclamation—he could 
not tell what—sounded hoarsely in utter confusion and shame in his 
throat. 

“You are not angry?” she said, almost wooing him in her turn. 
“ Rollo, it is not that I do not trust you, you know; who should I trust 
but you? If that were all, I would put my hand in yours; you should 
take me wherever you pleased. But then there are the other things to 
be considered. And, Rollo, don’t be angry,” she said, drawing his arm 
within hers, “I can bear anything now. After talking to you, after 
feeling your sympathy, I can bear anything. What do I care for a 
woman like that? Of course I knew,” said Lottie, with tears in her 
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eyes, “ that you did feel for me, that you thought of me, that you were 
always on my side. But one wants to have it said over again to make 
assurance sure. Now I can bear anything, now I can go home—though 
it is not much like home—and wait, till you come and fetch me, Rollo, 
openly, in the light, in the day.” 

Here, because she was so happy, Lottie put her hands up to her face 

and laid those hands upon his shoulder and cried there in such a 
heavenly folly of pain and blessedness as words could not describe. That 
he should not claim her at once, that was a pain to her; and to think of 
that strange, horrible house to which she must creep back, that was pain 
which no happiness could altogether drive out of her thoughts. But yet, 
how happy she was! What did it matter if for the moment her heart 
was often sore? A little while and all would be well; a little while and 
she would be delivered out of all these troubles. It was only a question 
of courage, of endurance, of fortitude, and patience; and Lottie had got 
back her inspiration, and felt herself capable of bearing anything, every- 
thing, with a stout heart. But Rollo had neither recovered his speech 
nor his self-possession ; shame and anger were in his heart. He had 
not been found out, but the very awe of escape was mingled with in- 
tolerable anger ; anger no doubt chiefly against himself, but also a little 
against her, though why he could not have said. The unconsciousness 
of her innocence, which had impressed him so deeply at first and con- 
founded all his calculations, began to irritate him. How was it possible 
she did not understand ? was there stupidity as well as innocence in it? 
Most people would have had no difficulty in understanding, it would 
have been as clear as noonday—or, rather, as clear as gaslight; as evident 
as any “intention” could be. He could not bear this superiority, this 
obtuseness of believing; it offended him, notwithstanding that he had 
made by it what he felt to be the greatest escape of his life. 

They parted after this not with the same enthusiasm on Rollo’s part 
as that which existed on Lottie’s. She was chilled, too, thinking he was 
angry with her for not yielding to his desire ; and this overcast her happi- 
ness, but not seriously. They stole down by the side of the Abbey, in 
the shadow—Lottie talking, Rollo silent. When they came within 
sight of the cloister gate and the line of the lodges opposite, Lottie with- 
drew her hand from his arm. The road looked empty and dark ; but who 
could tell what spectator might suddenly appear? She took his réle in 
the eagerness of her heart to make up to him for any vexation her re- 
fusal might have given. “Don’t come any further,” she whispered ; 
“let us part here ; someone might see us.” In her eagerness to make 
up to him for her own unkindness, she allowed the necessity for keeping 
that secret—-though to think of it as a secret had wounded her before. 
Nevertheless, when he took her at her word and left her, Lottie, like 
the fanciful girl she was, felt a pang of disappointment and painfully 
realised her own desolateness, the dismal return all alone to the house 
out of which every quality of kindness had gone. Her heart sank, and 
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with reluctant, lingering steps she came out of the Abbey shadow and 
began to cross the Dean’s Walk, her forlorn figure moving slowly against 
the white line of the road and the grey of the wintry sky. 

Some one was standing at the door as she came in sight of her father’s 
house. It was Captain Despard himself, looking out. “Is that you, 
Lottie?” he called out, peering into the gloom. ‘Come in, come in; 
where have you been? ‘You must not stay out again, making everybody 
anxious.” Then he came out a step or two from his door and spoke in a 
whisper : “ You know what a woman’s tongue is,” he said ; “ they have 
a great deal to answer for; but when they get excited, what can stop 
them? You must try not to pay any attention; be sensible, and don’t 
mind—no more than I do,” Captain Despard said. 









CHAPTER XXXV. 


Famity Duty: accorpinc To Mrs. Drsparp. 


THERE are some victories which feel very much like defeats. When 
Polly had scattered her adversaries on every side, driven forth Lottie 
and got rid of Law, and silenced Captain Despard—who sat in his room 
and heard everything but thought it wisest not to interfere—she retired 
upstairs to her drawing-room and celebrated her triumph by shedding 
torrents of tears. She had intended to make everybody very wretched, 
and she had done so ; supposing, perhaps (though she did not really know 
what her motive was), that some pleasure would come to herself out of 
the discomfiture of the others. But pleasure rarely comes by that means, 
and when she had thus chased everybody out of her way, Polly threw 
herself down and burst forth into angry sobs and tears. It is not to be 
supposed that Captain Despard entertained any romantic illusions about 
his bride ; he knew very well what Polly was. He had, as facts proved, 
been sufficiently fond of her to marry her, but he did not expect of her 
more than Polly could give, nor was he shocked to find that she hada 
temper and could give violent utterance to its vagaries ; all this he had 
known very well before. Knowing it, however, he thought it wise to 
keep out of the way and not mix himself up in a fray with which 
evidently he had nothing to do. Had she gone a step further with 
Lottie it is possible that he might have interfered, for, after all, Lottie was 
his child ; and though he might himself be hard upon her at times, there 
is generally a mingled sentiment of family pride and feeling which makes 
us unwilling to allow one who belongs to us to be roughly treated bya 
stranger. But when Law put himself in the breach, his father sat close 
and took no notice ; he did not feel impelled to turn his wife’s batteries 
upon himself out of consideration for Law. Nor did it make any 
impression upon the Captain when he heard her angry sobs over 


head. “She will come to if she is left to herself,” he said, and he did 
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not allow himself to be disturbed. Polly, in her passion, threw her- 
self on the carpet, leaning her head upon a chair. She had changed the 
room after her own fashion. She had lined the curtains with pink 
muslin, and fastened her crochet-work upon the chairs with bows of 
pink ribbon ; she had covered the old piano with a painted cover, and 
adorned it with vases and paper flowers. She had made the faded little 
room which had seemed a fit home enough, in its grey and worn humility, 
for Lottie’s young beauty, into something that looked very much like a 
dressmaker’s ante-room, or that terrible chamber, “ handsomely fitted up 
with toilet requisites,” where the victims of the photographic camera 
prepare for the ordeal. But the loveliness of her handiwork did not 
‘eonsole Polly ; she got no comfort out of the pink bows, nor even from 
the antimacassers—a point in which Lottie’s room was painfully de- 
ficient. She flung herself upon the carpet and sobbed. What was the 
use of being a lady, a Chevalier’s wife, and living here in the heart of 
the Abbey, if no one called upon her or took any notice of her? Polly 
was not of a patient nature ; it did not occur to her even that there was 
still time for the courtesies she had set her heart upon gaining. She had 
looked every day for some one to come, and no one had ever come; no 
one had made any advances to her at the Abbey, which was the only 
place in which she could assert her position as a lady and a Chevalier’s 
wife. Even Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, who had risen from the ranks, who 
lived next door, who was not a bit better, nay, who was much less good 
than Polly to begin with (for what is a trooper’s wife? and she had been 
nothing but a trooper’s wife)—even Mrs. O’Shaughnessy had passed the 
door as if she did not see it, and had waited outside till Miss Lottie 
came to her. Polly’s dreams had been very different. She had seen 
herself in imagination the admired of all admirers; she was by far the 
youngest of all the Chevalier’s wives, and the gentlemen, at least, she 
was sure would rally round her. Women might be spiteful, but men 
always did justice to a woman when she was handsome and young. 
Was not that written in all the records? She expected that the ladies 
would be spiteful—that would be indeed a part of her triumph. They 
would be jealous of her superior attractions, of her youth, of her hus- 
band’s adoration of her; the old things would be in a flutter of alarm 
lest their old men should come within her influence. But Polly had felt 
pretty sure that the old gentlemen would admire her and rally round 
her. To make the women envious and the men enthusiastic, was not 
that always the way? certainly such was the course of events in the 
Family Herald. The heroine might have one friend devoted to her 
fortunes, a confidant more admiring, more faithful even than her lover ; 
but all the rest of womankind was leagued against her. And so it had 
been in most of the novels Polly had read. But that neither men nor 
women should take any notice, that was a thing for which she was not 
prepared, and which she declared to herself she would not bear. 
She had seen enough already from her windows to make her furious, 
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She had seen Mrs. O’Shaughnessy ostentatiously waiting for Lottie, 
walking up and down outside, making signs to the girl upstairs. She 
bad seen Captain Temple pass and repass, looking up at the same window, 
She had seen the greetings that met Lottie wherever she appeared. The 
Chevaliers and their wives had not always looked upon Miss Despard 
with such favourable eyes. They had thought her proud, and they had 
resented her pride; but now that Lottie was in trouble it was round her 
they had all rallied. It was the party at the Deanery, however, which 
had been the last drop in Polly’s cup. How was she to know that on 
the highest elevation she could reach as the lady of a Chevalier, she was 
still beneath the notice of Lady Caroline, and as far as ever from the 
heaven of the highest society? Polly did not know. The elevation to 
which she herself had risen was so immense in her own consciousness 
that there seemed no distinction of ranks above her. She thought, as 
Lottie had once thought, though from a different point of view, that 
gentlefolks were all one; that a gentleman’s wife, if not so rich or so 
grand, was still on a level with Lady Caroline herself, and within the 
circle which encompassed the Queen. ‘“ You can’t be no better than a 
gentleman,” Polly said to herself. You might, it was true, be a lord, 
which some people thought better, but even a lord was scarcely above 
an officer. All this glorious ambition, however, what was it going to 
end in? She watched the carriages going to the Deanery, and with still 
more furious feelings she watched Lottie in her white dress crossing the 
Dean’s Walk. And she left at home, at the window, neglected, left out, 
though she was Mrs. Despard, and the other nobody! ‘Was it possible 
that it might be better even to be a dressmaker, forewoman in the work- 
room, acknowledged to have the best eye for cutting out, and to be the 
quickest worker of the lot, superior so far among her equals—than to be 
ignored and neglected and treated as the dust under their feet by a set 
of poor gentlefolks? Polly felt that she must wreak her vengeance on 
somebody. 

When she had got her fit of crying over accordingly, she jumped up 
to her feet and hurried to her room to put on her “ things.” It was her 
“best things” that she put on. Indeed, Polly had been wearing her 
best things every day with an extravagance which rather touched her 
conscience though it delighted her fancy. She made herself very fine 
indeed that wintry afternoon, and pattered downstairs upon a pair of 
high heels which were more splendid than comfortable, and burst into 
the little room where Captain Despard sat attentive to all these sounds, 
and wondering what was coming next. Few people realise the advan- 
tage of a silly wife to a man who is not over wise. The Captain, though 
he had a high opinion of himself, was aware at the bottom of his heart 
that other people scarcely shared that sentiment. And to have a wife 
whom he was fond of, and whose acquisition flattered his vanity, and 

who was unmistakably, though clever enough, less clever, less instructed, 
than he was, gave him a sense of superiority which was very pleasant # 
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him. He looked upon her follies with much more indulgetce than he 
had ever felt for Lottie, who did not give him the same consolation. 

“Well, what is it now?” he said, with a smile. 

“T want you to come out with me,” Polly said. “I want to buy 
some things. My old muff is shabby, I couldn’t wear it in the Abbey. 

Though they’re a set of old frights and frumps, I don’t wish your wife 
to be looked down upon by them, Harry. I can see them looking at all 
my things, counting up what everything costs, and whispering behind 
my back. That old Mrs. Jones has trimmed her bonnet exactly like 
mine, though she looks as if she was too grand to see me. They ain’t 
above copying me, that’s one thing.” 

“No wonder,” said the admiring husband; “for it is long since 
anything so young and so handsome has been among them before. 
Don’t they wish they could copy your face as well as your bonnet! 
that’s all.” 

“Oh, get along!” said Polly, well pleased ; “ you’re always flattering. 
Come and buy me a muff. I don’t know what kind to get. Grebe is 
sweetly pretty and ermine is delicious, but sealskin, perhaps, is the mos 
genteel ; that always looks lady-like. Did you see Mrs. Daventry go by 
in her carriage? Ah!” Polly sighed; how could she help it? She was 
very fine in her blue silk, but Augusta was finer. ‘“ She has just come 
from France, you know, and then, of course, they are rich. She had on 
a velvet with sable that deep——! Ah! it’s hard to see folks that are 
no better than you with things that are so much better,” cried Polly ; 
“but, after all, though velvet and sable are very nice, give me sealskin— 
that’s always lady-like. A sealskin jacket !—if I had that, I don’t think 
there is anything more I should wish for in the world.” 

“Are they very dear?” said the Captain, with a sudden fit of 
liberality. He had a native love of buying, which is very general with 
impecunious persons, and at present was in a prodigal mood. 

“Dear! Oh, not for the good they are,” said Polly. “You never 
want another winter mantle all your life. You're set up. That makes 

them cheap in the end ; but they cost adeal of money. I haven't seen 
nobody with one in all the Abbey, except the Canon’s ladies.” 

“Then you shall have one!” said Captain Despard. He looked like 
a prince, Polly thought, as he stood there glowing with generous purpose. 
The sound of the “O—Oh!” with which she received the offer rang 
through the Lodges. Such a shriek of pleasure had not been heard there 
since there had been Chevaliers in St. Michael’s. They went out 
together, all beaming, arm in arm, the bride clinging fondly to her 

husband, the Captain looking down with delighted protection upon his 
bride. This sight, which is so pretty in some cases, and calls forth, if 
much amusement, often a great deal of sympathy, roused anything but 
friendly feelings in the Lodges, where the good people were getting ready 
for the afternoon service. Old fool was the best name they had for the 
bridegroom, though he was not very old; and Polly was a grievance 
6—5 
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which the ladies could not tolerate. They looked after her from their 
windows with feelings which were far from Christian. It was a thing 
they ought not to have been exposed to. There should have been an 
appeal to the Queen, if the gentlemen had the least energy. “ But even 
the Queen, bless her ! could not keep a man from marrying,” the Warden 
said, deprecatingly. He did not like. it any more than they did; but 
itis only when you are yourself of the executive that you know the diffi- 
culties of action ; that is why the ladies are such critics—they have not 
got it to do. 

Captain and Mrs. Captain Despard (Polly had got beautiful glazed 
cards printed stiff and strong with this title upon them) walked down to 
the best shop in St. Michael’s, which is a very good shop indeed; and 
there they bought a beautiful sealskin. Impossible to tell the pride, the 
happiness, the glory with which Polly acquired this new possession. 
She had not expected it. These were the days when sealskins were still 
a hope, a desire, an aspiration to the female mind, a property which 
elevated its possessor, and identified her among her peers. “ That lady 
with the sealskin,” who would think of pointing out anybody by so general 
a description now ? are they not even going out of fashion? But Polly, 
for one, could not realise the possibility that such a thing could ever 
happen. And she had not anticipated such a bliss; the happiness was 
doubled by being unforeseen. This, indeed, was a proof of the blessedness 
of being a married lady, of having bettered herself, of having married a 
gentleman. Her mind was in a confusion of delight. Nevertheless she 
did not forget that she had come out with another and quite distinct pur- 
pose. The fact that she had herself been so fortunate did not turn her from 
her mission. Was it not more her duty than ever to do everything that 
could be done for her husband’s family? When she had decided upon 
her sealskin, Polly began to shiver. She said, “It is a very cold day. 
I don’t know why it should be so cold so early in the year. Don’t you 
think it is very cold, Harry? I have come out without any wrap. Do 
you know I think I will put the sealskin on.” Why should not she? 
The proprietor of the shop accomplished the sale with a pang. He knew 
Captain Despard well enough and he knew Polly, and he trembled when 
he thought of his bill. But what could he be but civil? He put it on 
for her—though how any ordinary sealskin could have covered a bosom 
so swelling with pride and bliss it is hard to say. And the pair went 
out together as they came in, except that one was almost speechless with 
the proud consciousness of drawing all eyes. “It is not the appearance,” 
said Polly, “ but it is so deliciously warm; there never was anything 
like it, And now I am setup. I shall not cost you any more fora 
winter cloak, not for years and years.” “I thought you said it was to 
last. for ever,” said the Captain, equally delighted. They promenaded 
all the way down St. Michael’s hill, the admired of all beholders. If 
the remarks that were made were noi precisely such as Polly hoped, 
still there was no doubt that remarks were made by everybody, and that 
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the sealskin had all the honour it deserved. Sometimes, indeed, there 
would be a bitter in the sweet, as when the Captain took off his hat 
with jaunty grace to some lady whom he knew. “Who is that?” 
Polly would ask sharply ; but the ladies all hurried by, and never stopped 
to be introduced ; and no man took off his hat to Polly. Even against 
this, however, the happiness that wrapped her round defended Mrs. 
Despard. And how the people stared !—people who had seen her going 
up and down with a little bundle of patterns on her way to her work, 
on her way to try on a dress—people in the shops, who had been her 
equals if not her superiors—to see them gazing out at her with big eyes, 
at her fine sealskin and her fine husband, that comforted her soul. She 
_walked slowly, getting the full good of her triumph. But when she had 
got to the foot of the hill she dismissed her escort. ‘“‘ Now you may go,” 
she said ; “ you always had plenty to do in the old days. I don’t want 
you to say J tie you to my apron-string. You may go now.” 

“This is a pretty way to dismiss your husband,” said Captain 
Despard ; “and where are you going, may I ask, that you send me 
away ?” 

“Oh, I will tell you fast enough. I am not going anywhere you 
can disapprove of. I am going to see the girls,” said Polly, “ that is all.” 

“The girls! My love, you must recollect,” said Captain Despard 
with dignity, “that the girls, as you call them, are not fit companions for 
you.” 

“You may trust me to know my place,” said Polly, “and to keep 
them in theirs. I should think you may trust me.” 

Fortified by this assurance, the Captain left his lovely bride. He 
turned back to kiss his hand to her when he was half way up the bill, 
prolonging the sweet sorrow of the parting, and Polly blew him a kiss 
with infantine grace. It was “as good asa play.” “Lord, what fools 
they are ! ” said the fishmonger on the hill, who was a cynic ; and the young 
ladies in the draper’s shop shook their heads at each other and said, 
“Poor gentleman!” with the profoundest commiseration. 

When he had left her, Polly threw out her skirts and smoothed the 
fur of her lovely new coat with a caressing hand. She felt that she 
loved it. It was more entirely delightful than even her husband—a 
happiness without alloy. She walked very slowly, enjoying every step 
of the way. She gave a penny to the beggar at the corner in the fulness 
of her satisfaction. So far her happiness had evidently a fine moral in- 
fluence on Polly ; and she was going to pay a visit, which was also very 
kind, to “the girls” in the River Lane. She was not one to forget old 
friends. She sailed along in her pride and glory through the quarter 
where she was so well known, and curved her nostrils at the smells, and 
allowed disgust to steal over her face when her path was crossed by an 
unlovely figure. Polly flattered herself that she was a fine lady com- 
plete ; and there was no doubt that the imitation was very good in the 
general, so long as you did not enter into details, 
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At the entrance of the River Lane, however, she ceased to stand 
upon ceremony with herself. She picked up her skirts and went on at a 


more business-like rate of speed. Some one was coming up against the: 


light, which by this time of the afternoon came chiefly from the west, 
some one with his shoulders up to his ears, who took off his hat to Polly, 
and pleased her until she perceived that it was only Law. “You here!” 
she said : and as she looked at him the moral influence of the sealskin 
almost vanished. Thus she went in state to visit the scenes in which so 
much of her previous life had passed. But a new sentiment was in Polly's 
eyes. She felt that she had a duty to do—a duty which was superior to 
benevolence. She pushed open the green swing door with a delicious 
sense of the difference. The girls were talking fast and loud when she 


opened the door, discussing some subject or other with all the natural * 


chatter of the workroom. There was a pause when the sound of her 
heels and the rustle of her silk was heard—a hush ran round the table, 
How well Polly knew what it meant! “They will think it is a cus- 
tomer,” she said to herself; and never customer swept in more majestic- 
ally. They were all at work when she entered, as if they did not know 
what it was to chatter, and Ellen rose respectfully at the first appearance 
of the lady. 

“ Mother is upstairs, ma’am, but I can take any orders,” she said ; 
and then with a shriek cried out “ Polly !” 

“Polly !” echoed all the girls. 

Here was a visitor indeed. They got up and made a circle round her, 
examining her and all she “had on.” “In a sealskin!” ’Liza and 
Kate cried in a breath, with an admiration which amounted to awe. 
One of them even put forth her hand to stroke it in her enthusiasm, 
For an instant Polly allowed this fervour of admiration to have its 
wiy. Then she said, languidly— 

“ Give me a chair, please, and send Mrs. Welting to me. I wish to 
speak to Mrs. Welting. I am sorry to interrupt your work, young 
ladies—it is Mrs. Welting I want to see.” 

“ But, Polly!” the girls cried all together. They were too much 
startled to know what to say. They stood gaping in a circle round 


her. 
“TJ thought you had come to see us like a friend—like what you used 


to be.” 
“ And weren’t we all just glad to see you again, Polly—and quite 


the lady!” cried another. They would not take their dismissal at the 
. first word. 

“ Young ladies,” said Polly, “I’ve not come in any bad spirit. I 
don’t deny as I’ve passed many a day here. My family (though always far 
above the dressmaking) was not well off, and I shall always be thankful 
to think asI did my best for them. But now that I’m married, in a 
different position,” said Polly, “though always ready to stand your 
friend, when you want a friend, or to recommend you among the Abbey 
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ladies, you can’t think as I can go on with you like you were in my 

own sphere. Where there’s no equality there can’t be no friendship. 
Perhaps you wouldn’t mind opening a window? It’s rather early to put 
on my sealskin, but one never knows at this time of the year—and I’m 
‘eated with my walk. Send Mrs. Welting to me, please.” 

There was a great commotion among the girls. The two passive ones 
stood with open mouth, struck dumb by this magnificence. 

“Lor !” cried Kate, finding no other word that could express her 
emotion. 

Emma, though she was the youngest, was the most vehement of all. 
“JT know what she’s come for. She’s come to make mischief,” cried 
Emma. “TI wouldn’t fetch mother. I wouldn’t go a step. Let her 
speak straight out what she’s got to say.” 

“There’s reason in everything,” said Ellen. “ You mayn’t mean to 
keep us up like friends. Just as you like, I’m sure ; none of us is want- 
ing to keep it up; but mother takes no hand in the business, and that 
you know as well as me.” 

“Send Mrs. Welting to me,” cried Polly, waving her hand majestic- 
ally. She did not condescend to any further reply. She leant back on 
her chair and unfastened her beloved mantle at the throat. Then she got 
out a laced handkerchief and fanned herself. “Me that thought it was 
so cold,” Polly remarked to herself, “and it’s like summer!” She did 
not -pay any further attention to the young women, who consulted 
together with great indignation and excitement at a little distance. 

“ What can she have to say to mother? I wouldn’t call mother, not 
if she was to sit there for a week,” said Emma, who had a presentiment 
as to the subject of the visit. 

“Lord! just look at her in her sealskin,” fitieeiveguid Kate, who 
could think of nothing else. 

But Ellen, who was the serious one, paused and hesitated. “We 
can’t tell what it may be—and if it turned out to be a job, or something 
she had got us from some of the Abbey ladies! She’s not bad natured,” 
said Ellen, full of doubts. 

All this time Polly waved her handkerchief about, with its edge of 
lace, fanning herself. She looked at no one—she was too much elevated 
above all the associations of the place to deign to take any notics. Had 


_ Rot she always been abcve it? With her disengaged hand she smoothed 


the fur of her sealskin, rubbing it knowingly upward. She was altogether 
tmeonscious of their talk and discussion. What could they have in 
common with Mrs. Despard? To see her, if any of her former 
associates had been cool enough to notice it, was still “as good as a@ 
Play. » 

The upshot was, that while the others, with much ostentation of 
dragging their seats to the other end of the table, sat down and resumed 
their work with as much appearance of calm as possible, Ellen ran up- 
stairs in obedience to her own more prudent suggestions, and reappeared 
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shortly with her mother, a large, comely woman, who, not knowing who 
the visitor was, was a little expectant, hoping for a very good order—a 
trousseau, or perhaps mourning. “Or it might be the apartments,” Mrs, 
Welting said. And when she entered the workroom she made the lady 
a curtsey, then cried out, as her daughters had done, “ Why, bless my 
heart, Polly! The idea of taking me in like this, you saucy things,” she 
cried, turning, laughing, upon the-girls. Butshe did not get any response 
from these indignant young women, nor from Polly, who made no reply 
to her salutation, but sat still, delicately fanning herself. 

Mrs. Welting stood between the two opposed parties, wondering what 
was the matter. Since Polly was here, she could have come only in 
friendship. “I’m sure I’m very glad to see you,” she said, “and look- 
ing so well and so ’andsome. And what a lovely sealskin you've 
got on!” 

“Mrs. Welting,” said Polly, with great dignity, taking no notice of 
these friendly remarks, “I asked for you because I’ve something to say 
that is very particular. You don’t take much charge of the business, 
but it is you as one must turn to about the girls. Mrs. Welting, you 
mayn’t know, but there’s goings on here as always gave me a deal of 
annoyance. And now I’ve come to tell you they must be put a stop to, 
I never could endure such goings on, and I mean to put a stop to them 
now.” 

“ Lord bless us!” said Mrs. Welting. She was really alarmed. She 
gave a glance round upon her girls, all bursting with self-defence, and 
made them a sign to be silent. Then she turned to her visitor with a 
mixture of anxiety and defiance. ‘Speak up, Polly,” she said ; “ nobody 
shall say as I won’t listen, if there’s anything against my girls ; but speak 
up, for you've gone too far to stop now.” 

“ How hot it is, to be sure!” said Mrs. Despard, “ in this close bit of 
a place. I wish some one would open a window. I can’t think how I 
could have put up with it so long. And I wonder what my ’usband 
would say if he heard me spoke to like that? I thought you would 
have the sense to understand that I’ve come here for your good. It 
wasn’t to put myself on an equality with folks like you, working for your 
living. I don’t want to be stuck up, but a lady must draw the line 
somewhere. Mrs. Welting, I don’t suppose you know it—you ain’t often 
in the workroom—it would be a deal better if you was. There’s gentle 
men comes here, till the place is known all over the town ; and there is 
one young gentleman as I take a deal of interest in as makes me and his 
papa very uneasy all along of coming here ¢ 

“Gentlemen ! coming here!” cried Mrs. Welting, looking round upoo 
her daughters with mingled anger and dismay. 

“ T know what I’m talking about,” said Polly ;'“ let them contradi¢é 
me if they dare. He comes here mostly every day. One of the girls # 
that silly as to think he’s after her. After her! I hope as he has mor 

sense ; he knows what’s what a deal too well for that. He takes his 
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fan out of them—that is what he does. But you may think yourself 
what kind of feelings his family has—the Captain and me. That's 
the one that encourages him most,” Mrs. Despard added, pointing out 
Emma with her finger. “She is always enticing the poor boy to come 
here.” 

“Oh, you dreadful, false, wicked story!” cried Emma, flushed and 
aying. “Oh, mother, it ain’t nothing of the kind! It was she as 
brought him first. She didn’t mind who came when she was here. She 
said it was no harm, it was only a bit of fun. We was always against 
it—at least Ellen was,” added the culprit, bursting forth into sobs and 
tears. 

“Yes, I always was,” said Ellen, demurely—it was not in human 
nature not to claim the palm of superior virtue—“ but it was not Emma, 
it was Polly that began. I’ve heard her argue as it was no harm, 
She was the first with the Captain, and then when young Mr, 
Despard “4 

“T am not going to sit here, and listen to abuse of my family,” said 
Polly, rising. ‘I wouldn’t have mentioned no names, for I can’t abide 
to have one as belongs to me made a talk about in a place like this. I 
came to give you a warning, ma’am, not these hardened things. It isn’t 
for nothing a lady: in my position comes down to the River Lane. I’ve 
got.my beautiful silk all in a muddle, and blacks upon a white bonnet 
is ruination. I did it for your sake, Mrs. Welting, for I’ve always 
had a respect for you. And now I’ve done my Christian duty,” said 
Polly, with vehemence, shaking the dust from her blue silk. ““ There’s 
them that talk about it, like that little Methody Ellen, but there ain’t 
many that do it. But don’t let anybody suppose,” she cried, growing 
hotter and hotter, “that I mean to do it any more! If you let him 
come here after this, I won’t show you any mercy—we'll have the Jaw 
of you, my ’usbandand I. There’s laws against artful girls as entice 
poor innocent young men. Don’t you go for to think,” cried Mrs. 
Despard, sweeping out while they all gazed after her, speechless, “ be- 
cause I’ve once done my Christian duty that I’m going to do it any 
more ! ” 

We will not attempt to describe the commotion that followed—the 
reproaches, the tears, the fury of the girls betrayed, of which none was 
more hot than that of Ellen, who had to stand and hear herself called a 
Methody—she who was conscious of being an Anglican and a Catholic 
without blemish, and capable of anything in the world before Dissent. 

Polly sailed up the hill, triumphant in that consciousness of having 
done her duty as a Christian, but equally determined not to do it any 
more ; and what with the consciousness of this noble performance, and 
what with the sealskin, found it in her power to be almost agreeable to 
her step-daughter, when the Captain, who, after all, was Lottie’s father, 
and did not like the idea that his girl should be banished from his house, 
had met her and brought her in. 
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“She has not had the careful bringing-up that you have had, my 
child,” the Captain said. “She hasn’t had your advantages. You must 
have a little patience with her, for my sake.” Captain Despard had 
always been irresistible when he asked tenderly, with his head on one 
side, and an insinuating roll in his voice, that anything should be done 
for his sake. 

Lottie, who was happy in the sense of her lover’s reacliness to sacrifice 
everything for her sake (as she thought), and to whom the whole world 
seemed fairer in consequence, yielded without any struggle, while Polly, 
on her part, put on her most gracious looks. 

“Tf you take every word I say for serious,” said Polly, “I don’t 
know whatever I shall do. I never was used to have my words took up 
hasty like that. I say a deal of naughtiness that I don’t mean—don't 
I, Harry? You and me would never have come together, should we, if 
you'd always gone and taken me at my word?” And so the reconcilia- 
tion was effected, and things went on as before. There was no similar 
occurrence in respect to Law, whose looks at Polly were murderous ; but 
then Law had no delicacy of sentiment, and, whatever had | happened 
would have come into his meals all the same. 























CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Famity Duty: sy A Finer ARrrIsT. 












Roto did not come away from the strange excitement of that interview 
on the Slopes with the same feelings which filled the mind of Lottie. The 
first intense sensation of shame with which he had realised the villany of 
the proposal which Lottie did not understand soon changed into a dif 
ferent sentiment. He had felt its guilt, its treacherous cruelty, under the 
guise of devotion, far more bitterly and intensely than as ifshe had under- 
stood and denounced him; and the relief of his escape from an indigna 
tion and horror which must have been as overwhelming as the confidence, 
had made him feel how great a danger he had run, and how terrible to 
him as well as to her would have been the discovery of his base inten- 
tion. How could he ever think that Lottie, proud, and pure, and fearless 
of evil as she was, could have fallen into such a snare! He felt himself 
a fool as well as a villain; perceiving, too, by the light of fact, what he 
would not have understood in theory, that the very uncomprehension of 
innocence makes guilt contemptible as well as terrible. If she could 
have understood him, he would scarcely, have felt so mean, so miserable, 
so poor a creature as he did now ; not even a gay and fine betrayer, but 
a pitiful cheat and would-be criminal, false to everything that nature 
trusts in. Rollo had not been irreproachable hitherto ; but such sins a8 
he had indulged in had been done among those who were sinners like 
himself, among people who had a cynical comprehension of the worth of 
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promises and the value of vows. He had never tried that réle of the 
seducer before ; and the fact that his own shame and horror were real, 
made them all the more hard to bear. Shame, however, of this bitter kind 
is not an improving influence. Soon it began to turn to anger equally 
bitter. He tried to think that Lottie was partly to blame, that she had 
“Jed him on,” that he never would have gone so far but for “ encourage- 
ment” from her. Even it flashed across his mind that she was not so 
unconscious as she appeared, but had pretended ignorance in order to rivet 
her chains upon him, and force him to the more honourable way which 
was so much more for her interest. He tried to force this idea into hig 
own mind, which was not sufficiently depraved to receive it ; but yet it was 
not long before he was angry, irritated against the girl who would not 
understand him, and sore with the humiliation she had inflicted unawares. 

Other influences, too, came in to break the purer spell of honourable 
love under which Rollo, to his own surprise, had so entirely fallen. 
With the return of Augusta and her husband the world’ seemed to have 
come back and seized him. Even the society of Augusta, of itself, had 
an immediate influence, breaking up the magic of the seclusion in which 
he had been content to live. Lady Caroline was not a woman who 
could be called unworldly ; but she was passive, and did not take any 
initiative even in the way of gossip. She liked to hear it; then came a 
little gleam of interest to her eyes when the stories of the great world 
were brought to her, when she was told who was going to marry who, 
and by what schemes and artifices the marriage had been brought about ; 
and who had most frequently and boldly broken the marriage vow, and by 
whom it had been most politely eluded; and how everybody lived and 
cheated, and nothing was as it seemed ; and all that is done for money, 
and that is done for pleasure, in that busy, small, narrow-minded village 
society —which is the world. But though she loved to hear, she could 
not begin ; for unless people told her what was going on, how, she some- 
times asked piteously, was she to know? As for the Dean, he was not 
in the habit of it any more than his wife, though when he went to 
town he would bring down invariably a piece of news from his club—of 
somebody’s appointment, or somehody’s good luck, or somebody’s wedding. 
“Now, why can’t you go and do likewise?” he would say to Rollo. But 
all this was mild and secondary in comparison with Augusta, who 
brought the very air of what Mr. Jenkins calls the Upper Ten into the 
Deanery, perfuming all the rooms and all the meals with stories of 
fortunes won and lost, of squabbles, ministerial and domestic, of mar- 
riages and dinners alike “arranged,” and all the wonderful dessous des 
cartes and behind the scenes with which so many people are acquainted 
in fashionable life. Who so well as Augusta knew that when the Duke 
of Mannering gave up his governorship, it was not from any political 
reason, but because the life he led was such that the place was far 
too hot to hold him, and Government was only too glad to send out 
Algy Fairfax, though he was only a younger son, and had no particular 
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interest, simply to smooth things down? And what a lucky thing it 
was for Algy to be there just at the right moment, when there was 
nobody else handy, and just when Lord Arthur was there, who had got 
him to explain matters to his elder brother, and knew what he could 
do? It was what old Lady Fairfax had been scheming for all her life, just 
as she had been scheming to catch young Snellgrove for Mina. Of course 
she had succeeded. Mina was almost distracted, everybody knew. It 
was she who had that affair with Lord Colbrookdale, and now everybody 
said she was wildly in love with Reginald Fane, her cousin; but she 
might just as well be in love with St» Paul’s, for he had not a penny; 
and she was to be married directly. Did you hear about her settle- 
ments? They were simply ridiculous. But that old woman was won- 
derful. There was nothing she did not think of, and everything she 
wanted she got. And then there was that story about poor young 
Jonquil, of the War department, who married somebody quite out of the 
question, a poor clergyman’s daughter, or something of that sort, without 
a penny (though he might have had the rich Miss Windsor Brown for 
the asking, people said), and of the dreadful end he had come to, living 
down in some horrid weedy little cottage about Kew, and wheeling out 
two babies in a perambulator. Ali these tales, and a thousand more, 
Augusta told, filling the Deanery with a shameful train of people, 
all doing something they did not want to do, or forcing others to do it, 
or following their pleasure through every law, human and divine. Lady 
Caroline sat in her easy chair (she was not allowed to put up her feet, 
except in the evening, after diuner, when Augusta was at home), and 
listened with half-closed eyes, but unfailing attention. “I knew his 
father very well,” she would say now and then, or “his mother was 
a great friend of mine.” As for Rollo, he knew all the people of whom 
these stories were told. He had seen the things beginning of which his 
cousin knew all the conclusions, and what went on behind the scenes; 
and thus he was carried back after the idyll of the last six weeks to his 
own proper world. He-began to feel that there was no world but that, 
that nothing else could make up for the want of it; and a shudder ran 
over him when he thought of Jonquil’s fate. Augusta, for her part, did 
not conceal her surprise to find him at the Deanery. ‘“ What is Rollo 
doing here?” she said to her mother. 

“T am sure, my dear, I do not know. He seems to like it, and we 
are very glad to have him,” Lady Caroline replied. But that did not 
satisfy Mrs. Daventry’s curiosity. What could a young man of fashion, 
a man of the world, do here ? 

“T wonder what he is after,” she said; “I wonder what his object 
can be. It can’t be only your society and papa’s. I should just like 
to know what he is up to. He is not a fool, to have gone and got 
entangled somehow. I wonder what he can mean by it!” Augusta 
cried; but her mother could give her no idea, Lady Caroline thought 
it was natural enough. 
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“T don’t see that it is so strange,” she said. “ Autumn is a terrible 
time. To sleep in a strange bed night after night, and never settle down 
anywhere! Rollo likes to be comfortable ; and then there is this Miss 
Despard. You have heard about Miss Despard ?” 

“What about Miss Despard?” Augusta said, pricking up her ears. 

“She is to be the prima donna,” said Lady Caroline. “ He thinks 
she will make his fortune. He has always got some wild scheme in his 
head. He used to annoy me very much to have her here % 

“ And did you have her here?” cried Augusta, roused into sudden 
excitement. “Oh, why didn’t I know of it! I thought there must be 
some reason, Lottie Despard! And were you obliged to have her 
here, mamma? What a bore it must have been for you!” 

- “TI did not like it, my dear,” her ladyship said. But after a while she 
added, conscience compelling her, “She sang very nicely, Augusta ; she 
has a pretty voice.” 

“She has plenty of voice, but she cannot sing a note,” said Augusta, 
with vehemence, who was herself, without any voice to speak of, a very 
well-trained musician. She would not say any more to frighten Lady 
Caroline, but she took her measures without delay. And the result of 
Augusta’s inquiries was that Rollo found his feet entangled in a web of 
engagements which separated him from Lottie. But though he was sore 
and angry, he had not given up Lottie, nor had he any intention so to 
do, When, however, the day came for Lottie’s next lesson, Mrs. 
Daventry herself did the Signor the honour of calling upon him just 
before his pupil appeared. ‘“ You know the interest I always took in 
Lottie. Please let me stay. We have so many musical friends in town 
that I am sure I can be of use to her,” Mrs. Daventry said; and the 
consequence was that when Lottie and her companion entered the 
Signor’s sitting-room, the great chair between the fire and the window 
in which Mrs. O'Shaughnessy usually placed herself was found to be 
already occupied by the much greater lady, whose sudden appearance in 
this cordial little company put everybody out. Augusta sat leaning 
back in the big chair, holding a screen between her cheek and the fire, 
her fine Paris bonnet, her furs, and her velvet making a great appear- 
ance against the dark wall, and her smiles and courtesy confounding 
every individual of the familiar party. She was more refined, far less 
objectionable than Polly, and did her spiriting in a very different way; but 
there could be little doubt that the fine artist was also the most effectual. 
She put the entire party out, from the least to the greatest, though the 
Sweetest of smiles was on her face. Even the Signor was not himself 
with this gracious personage superintending his exertions. He was a 
good English Tory, of the most orthodox sentiments ; but he was at the 
Same time an impatient Italian, of despotic tastes, and did not easily 
tolerate the position of second in his own house. Rollo, who had deter- 
mined to be present, whatever happened, but who, by a refinement of 
cruelty, did not know his cousin was coming, came in with all the ease 
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of habit, and had already betrayed the ‘fact of his constant attend. 
ance at these strange lessons, when Augusta called to him, covering 

him with confusion. “We shall be quite a family party,” she said, 

“T am so glad you take an interest in poor Lottie too.” Rollo could not 

but ask himself what was the meaning of this sudden friendliness and 

interest ; but he was obliged to place himself by her side when she called 

him. And when Lottie came in, at whom he did not dare to look, his 

position became very uncomfortable. Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, finding her 

seat occupied, and herself compelled to take a lower place, sat down on a 

chair near the door, with wrath which made her countenance flame. She 

had stood up in the room a minute before she seated herself, looking 

round for a more comfortable place, and had greeted Mr. Ridsdale joy- 

ously as an old friend. But even Rollo, usually so polite, who never saw 

her without doing his very best to make himself agreeable, even he never 

attempted to introduce her to his cousin, and the good woman sat down 

accordingly, against the wall, silent and fuming, while Augusta took the 

chief place. The stranger in the midst of them turned the whole party 

upside down. Even Purcell was so occupied by the conversation that 
was kept up in whispers by Augusta, in her corner, even during the 
singing, that he missed to turn the leaves at the proper moment, 
Augusta knew very well what she was doing. She had a respect for the 
Signor, but she had higher purposes in hand. She kept Rollo by her 
side, and kept up a conversation with him through all, which was, like her 
usual conversation, deeply pervaded by the essence of society and “the 
Upper Ten.” She kept it up in a whisper when Lottie began to sing. 
“ Don’t you think she is handsome? She is a little like Lady Augustus 
Donjon about the eyes—don’t you think so? Oh, I never told you that 
good story about the Augustus Donjons,” said Mrs. Daventry ; and she 
told her story, all through the song, half audible. 

“ Wasn't it good?” Augusta said ; and then, “ That is such a pretty 
song ; and, Lottie, you are so improved, I should never have known it to 
be the same voice. Yes, wasn’t it good, Rollo? Augustus Donjon is 
always the first to laugh himself, and even the children have got it in 
the nursery. She is such a jolly woman, she never minds. What are 
we going to have next? Oh, that will be very nice! ” said Augusta. 

Was it wonderful that Purcell should lose the place? The young 
fellow did all he could to stop the fine Jady with furious glances; and 
the Signor, though his back was turned to her, felt the whisper and the 
indignity run through every nerve of him. Even in his back you could 
see, Purcell thought, how horribly annoyed he was. His sensitive 
shoulders winced and shuddered, his elbows jerked. He could not 
attend to his accompaniment, he could not attend to his pupil. In the 
very midst of a song he said aloud, distracted by the s’s of a whisper 
which was louder than usual, “ This must never happen again.” As 
for Lottie, she did not know what she was doing. She sang—because it 
was the hour for her lesson, because she found herself standing there by 
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the side of the Signor’s piano—but not for any other reason. She had 
neither inspiration, nor had she that nascent sense that Art might per- 
haps console for other losses which she had once felt when Rollo was 
away. She was distracted by the whispering behind her, from which she 
could not withdraw her attention. Why did he listen? Why did he allow 
Augusta to draw him into unfaithfulness to her? And yet, how could he 
help it? Was it not all Augusta’s fault? But with whomsoever the 
fault lay, Lottie was the victim. Her voice could not be got out. 
And the reader knows that Augusta was right—that this poor girl, 
though she had the voice of an angel, did not as yet know how to 
sing, and had no science to neutralise the impressions made upon her 
which took away all her heart and her voice. She went on making 
a brave fight; but when once the Signor faltered in his accompani- 
ment, and said loud out, “ This must never happen again,” and when 
Purcell forgot to turn the page, what is it to be supposed Lottie 
could do, who was not the tenth part of a musician such as they were? 
She faltered, she went wrong. Tune she could not help keeping, it 
was in her nature: even her wrong notes were never out of harmony ; 
but in time she went wildly floundering, not even kept right by the 
Signor. Even that did not matter very much, seeing that none of these 
people, who generally were so critical, ‘so censorious, so ready to be hard 
upon her out of pure anxiety for her, were in a state of mind to perceive 
the mistakes she was making. And it was only vaguely that Lottie 
herself was aware of them. Her whole attention was attracted in spite 
of herself by the whispering in the corner. 

“ Oh, thank you so much!” Augusta broke forth, when she came to 
anend. ‘ What a charming bit thatis! It is Schubert, of course, but 
Idon’t know it. The time was a little odd, but the melody was beautiful.” 

“You know my weakness,” said the Signor stiffly, turning round. 
“T cannot answer for myself when people are talking. I am capable of 
doing anything that is wrong.” 

. ‘Oh! ! I remember,” onied Mrs. Daventry; “you used to be very 
stern with all our little societies. Not a word were we allowed to say. 
We all thought it hard, but of course it was better for us in the long 
run, And are you as tyrannical as ever, Signor ?” 

“Not so tyrannical since ladies come here, and carry on their 
charming conversation all the same. I only wish I could have profited 
by it. It seemed amusing and instructive. If I were not unhappily 
one of those poor creatures who can only do one thing at a time——” 

“Oh, Signor, how very severe you are!” said Augusta. “I was only 
telling my cousin some old stories which I am sure you must have heard 
weeks ago. You know the Donjons? No! Oh, I thought everybody 
knew the Augustus Donjons! They go everywhere; they have friends 
in music and friends in art, and you meet all sorts of people at their 
house. Lottie, when you are a great singer, I hope you will remember 
me, and send me cards now and then for one of your concerts. There 
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our circumstances really can’t do everything. Spencer has stalls where 

we go when there is anything particular ; but I assure you, now-a-days, 
one can no more afford a box at the opera ! You know, Signor; 
but I daresay your friends always find you places somewhere.” 

“That is true. If everything else fails, a friend of mine who plays 
second violin will lend me his instrument,” said the Signor, “ or a box- 
keeper now and then will be glad of an evening’s holiday. They are 
blasés, these people. They do not care if Patti sings. They will rather 
have a holiday and go to a music-hall.” 

Augusta looked at her cousin, puzzled. She did not see the irony, 
After all, she thought, there was not, perhaps, so very much difference 
between a musician and those perfectly gentlemanlike people who showed 
you to your box or your stall. She had often thought how nice they 
looked. The Signor saw her bewilderment, and added, with a smile— 
“You have never recognised me in my borrowed part ?” 

“Oh, Signor !—certainly not. I never meant to say anything that 
would suggest—to imply anything that might—— indeed, I hope you will 
not think I have been indiscreet,” cried Augusta. ‘ But, Rollo, we 
must go, we must certainly go. I told mamma you would come with 
me to see the old Skeffingtons. Spencer is away, and I must return 
their call. Signor, I do hope you will forgive me. I meant nothing 
that was disagreeable. I am sure we are all put to worse straits than 
that, in order to get a little amusement without ruining ourselves, Oh, 
Rollo, please come away !” 

Rollo had snatched an instant as Lottie gathered her music together, 
“It is not my fault,” he said. “She never lets me alone. I did not 
know she was coming here to-day. Do not put on that strange look.” 

“ Have I a strange look?” Lottie said. What ups and downs were 
hers !—the other day so triumphant, and now again so cast down and 
discouraged. The tears were standing in her eyes, but she looked at him 
bravely. “It does not matter,” she said; “perhaps she does not mean 
it. It takes away my heart, and then I have not any voice.” 

« Oh, my love!” he whispered under his breath. “And I must put 
up with it all. At the elm tree, dear, to-night.” 

“Oh, no, no!” she said. 

“ Why no, no? it is not my fault. Dear, for pity ——” 

* What are you saying to Miss Despard, Rollo? I am jealous cf 
you, Lottie, my cousin never comes to my lessons. And, indeed, I 
wonder the Signor allows it. It is very delightful for us, but bow you 
can work, really work with such a train!” Augusta turned round and 
looked severely at Mrs. O’Shaughnessy. “If I were the Signor I should 
not admit one creature except your maid.” 

But this was an indignity which mortal could not endure. The kind 
Trishwoman rose to her feet as quickly as the low chair would permit, 
“ And, sure, I agree with the lady,” she said. “ Lottie, me love, I can 
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bear 8 deal for you, and I’ve stood your friend through thick and thin, 


as all here knows. But come again to the Signor’s, I won't, not if you 
were to go down on your knees—unless he gives his word of honour that 
them that hasn’t a scrap of manners, them that don’t know how to behave 
themselves, that whispers when you’re singing, and interrupts when you're 
speaking, will never be here again to insult you—at least not when 
Mistress O’Shaughnessy’s here.” 

Leaving this fine outburst of indignation to vibrate through the room, 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy turned upon her heel, and, grasping Lottie by the 
arm, took the pas from Augusta, and marched out with blazing eyes and 
countenance flushed with war. “ Ye can bring the music,” she said to 
old Pick, who had been listening, and whose disappointment at Lottie’s 
breakdown was great, “and there'll be a shilling for you. I'd scorn to 
be beholden to one of them.” Rollo made an anxious attempt, but in 
vain, to catch Lottie’s eyes as she was swept past him. But Lottie 
would not return his glance. Augusta had done a great deal more 
execution with her subtle tactics than Polly with hers—which, perhaps, 
were not more brutal because they were so much less refined. 

“What an odious woman!” Augusta cried; “walking out of the 
room before me. But, Rollo, she was quite right, though she was so 
impudent. You ought not to go there. Mamma says you want Lottie 
Despard for your new opera. She would never do. She has a voice, 
but she doesn’t know how to sing. A good audience would never put 
up with her.” 

“ That is all a mistake,” said Rollo; “it may be very well to know 
how to sing, but it is much better to have a voice.” 

“T could not have supposed you were so old-fashioned ; never say 
that in public if you want any one to have any opinion of you. But even 
if you are so sure of her you should keep away ; you should not interfere 
with her training. The fact is,” said Augusta, very seriously, “I am 
dreadfully afraid you have got into some entanglement even now.” 

“You are very kind,” said Rollo, smiling, “ to take such care of me.” 

“T wish I could take a great deal more care. I am almost sure you 
have got into some entanglement, though, of course, you will say no. 
But, Rollo, you know, you might as well hang yourself at once. You 
could never hold up your head again. I don’t know what on earth 
would become of you. Uncle Courtland would wash his hands of you, 
and what could any of your friends do? It would be moral suicide,” 
said Augusta, with solemnity. “I told you about young Jonquil, and 
the state he wasin. Rollo! that’s the most miserable thing that can 
happen to a man; other things may go wrong, and mend again: your 
people may interpose, or a hundred things may happen ; but this sort of 
thing is without hope. Oh, Rollo, take it to heart! There are many 
things a man may do that don’t tell half so much against him. Yov 
would be poor, and everybody would give you up. For goodness’ sake, 
Rollo, think of what I say.” 

























































WITHIN THE PRECINCTS. 


He gave her an answer which was not civil; and, as he went aloy 
by her side to old Canon Skeffington’s, there suddenly gleamed aerog 
his mind a recollection of the elm tree on the Slopes, and all the sweetnes 
of the stolen hours which had passed there. And Lottie had said “ Nos 
Why should she have said “No”? It seemed to him that he cared foi 
nothing else so much as to know why for this first time she had refy ef 
to meet him. Had she begun to understand his proposition? had she 
found out what it was he meant? Was she afraid of him, or indignant 
or ¢ But she had not looked indignant. Of all things in the world 
there was nothing he wanted so much as to know what Lottie meant b 
that refusal. Yet, notwithstanding, he did take to heart what Augusta 


said, 








